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Ly the Au'hor of “ Nickleboy’s Christmas-Box,” 
** Maurice Durant,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXXIII, 
Still achieving, still pursniag, 
Learn to labour and to-wait. Longfellow. 

Hap Clarence Clifford been an outcast, disinhe- 
herited heir instead of simply a dismissed tutor 
there is little doubt but that before the morning the 
fever would have claimed him for its own, and then 
and there commenced cutting the Gordian knot of 
Lis life’s difficulties. 

But Clarence Clifford had met the hard world face 
to face before this, had been rubbed and dragged 
along its roughness for three long, weary years, and 
80 had served his apprenticeship to cold, rain, and an 
¢mpty stomach. 

_ itis true he had the fag end of a weakness result- 
ing from a broken limb, but the constitution, unvi- 
tiated and unharassed by unwholesome luxuries, made 
a stand against the combination of ills, and after a 
hard, long sleep, a cup of coffee, and half an hour’s 
deep and, alas, sad nreditation, he left the humble 
cofee-house and sallied into the busy East-end tho- 
roughfare, resigned to life and prepared like a brave 
man to fight for its continuance. In labour, hard, un- 
remitting labour, lay his only chance, and he knew it. 

The remembrance of the happy days at Rivershall, 
which was as bitter as the memory of his cruel ex- 
pulsion, and the tearful shock of the street child’s 
death, clung to him and he longed feverishly to 
throw them off. 

“‘ Work is the thing for me,’’ he muttered, * hard 
manual labour—the open air and enough food to 
exist on, But where to find it, that is the question.” 

“Come, sir, move on,”’ remonstrated a policeman 

a3 the outcast lingered a moment in the line of pe- 
cestrians and so caused a slight block. 
; He started and paced on, going with the stream 
down the broad thoroughfare without stopping till 
he reached ® clear open space, less crowded and 
with an artificial make-believe of country about. 





There were several hay carts standing, their con- 





[THEFT.] 
tents for sale; some men leaning against a post 
quafiing London blacking—that is to say, porter— 
eyed the pale-looking gentleman curiously, and, im- 
pelled by the impulse of the moment, Mr. Clarence 
Clifford turned back and accosted the ruddiest of 
them. 

“Can you tell me what place this is ?” 

** Yes,” said the man, mentioning it. 
place are you looking for, sir ?” 

Mr. Clifford smiled involuntarily, 

** No place in particular,’’ he said. “I am seeking 
some employment.” 

The man scratched his head. 

“ A clerk’s ?” he said, interrogatively, glancing at 
Mr. Cliiford’s black garments. 

‘* No,” said he, “ not a clerk’s; anything else.” 

The man shook his head. 

“T’m the last man to tell you of any,” he said, 
“as you might have guessei, but——-Hulio! here is 
the governor. He’s your lay. Mornin’, sir,” and 
he touched his hat to a short, business-looking man 
who came up with a springy step, and much en- 
grossed with three inches of straw which he held in 
his mouth. 

* Gent looking for work,” explained the man. 

“Eh?” said the employer. ‘ Your servant, sir,” 
and he-touched his hat. 

Poor Mr. Clifford sighed ; it was all against him, 
this respect to his black clothes; he decided to be 
rid of them at the earliest opportunity. 

“ Looking for work, eh—what sort?” and the man 
eyed him keenly. \ 

* Any,” said Mr. Clifford, decisively. 

“ Well, that’s mighty accommodating,” was the 
retort, the speaker’s eyes taking an inventory the 
while, ‘* Well—hem—I don’t know of anything. 
Here, you look rather done up, rather pale ahout 
the gills; come over and have a glass of cordial— 
something warm.” 

Clarence Clifford hesitated, but deciding that it 
was best to accept spoke his thanks and accompa- 
nicd the man to the public-house. 

A glass of cordial was placed before each, and the 
man, despatching his, leant against the counter to 
contemplate the young gentleman at leisure 
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*¢ Rather slow with that sip,’”’ he commented as 
Clarence Clifford, unused tothe fiery liquid, slowly 
and gravely disposed of it. ‘* Not quite in your line 
Hem! you want employment. It’s astonishing what 
alotdo. Nooffence. I like your style, it’s oper 
and above-board. Sorry I cannot do anything for 
you.” 

He said the last words in the most decided way 
but there was acertiin trembling in the eye thai 
rather beiied them, 

Clarence Clifford inclined his head sa 

* No,” he said, * I owe you a ki 
already,” and he touched the empty ¢l 

** Which you took like inedicive, to 
grinned the sharp man of busiucss. 

Mr. Clifford coloured. 

* Do not think me ungrateful,” ho said, with a 
smile, “I know a kind deed, however well it be dis- 
guised, and you cannot help me farther.”’ 

‘Well, I can,” retorted the man. slapping the 
counter, *‘ and I will, for, as I said, I Jike your ent; 
I know the real thing when I see it, and—ah!” 
breaking off suddenly, ‘ My name is Jercmiaa 
Walker. -I’ma Yankee. Didn’t notice the drawl ? 
Well, it’s oniy idiots as think every American sings 
through his nose. I’m a Yankee, and I’m ready to 
do business with anybody—I'll do business with 
yon. What have yon got to sell =” 

Entering into tho spirit of the sharp, ke ture 
and eccentric manner of the speaker, Alc. C.ilford 
answered, readily : 

“A knowledge of book-keeping, forr languages, 
and a persevering industry.” 

“ Darned saleable zoods, if you can find tho mar- 
ket,”’ retorted Mr. Walker. “ W :’s the samples 
—in other woris, credentials, character, and that 
sort of thing :” 

Mr. Clifford shook his head gravely. 

“T haven’t them,” he said. “Iam no felon, but 
an honourable man, a martyr to fate.” 

The Yankeo stared; his companion’s face had lit 
up with fire, and his voice was trembling, quivering 
rather, with a sense of his wrongs. 

* Hem,” he muttered, commencing a fresh straw 
and tasting it deliborately. ‘* Martyrs ain't in my 
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line, there’s too much novelty about them. But,’ 
he added, with sudden cheeriness, “novelty is well 
worth having sometimes. Come, I’ll bid. Book- 
keeping, four languages, industry, Til give you 
plenty of work, a pound a week, in fact a trial. 
I’d make it better, give you trust, but you see 
here’s no samples.” 

Clarence Clitford’s eyes lit up. 

“Taccept,” he said. “ And I ask for no trust. 
Till I have carned your confidence withhold it.” 

“ That’s all above-board then,’’ said the Yankee. 
* And now we'll clear out.” : 

Very much like a man in a dream, in spite of the 
matter-of-fact proceedings, Clarence Clifford fol- 
lowed his new employer, and was led to his office at 
the farther end of the road. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Walker, seating himself upon a 
high stool and turning on the gas. for it was too 
dark in the small room to see anything until he had 
done so. ‘*Now, see here. I’m a merchant. | 
buy — anything —conecertinas to Peruvian bark, 
Those loads of hay are mine. I bought ’em cheap, 
I buy everything cheap. That's my line. A man’s 
in difficulties, no matter if he’s a tobacconist ora 
large city swell. He’s got goods but he wants 
money, wants it sharp. In the ordinary, way.it 
would take him a month or two mouths to.turn 
those goods into cash, perhaps he wantst<trans- 
acted on the quiet. Well, hoe thinks, Jézemiah 
Walker’s my man. He’ll cut: it:close, bat the 
money will be in his waistcoat pocket. You. seev? 
I buy.’em ; cigars, silks, Peruvian bark, no matter,: 
cheap, I’ve got a market and I , selli’emp nob dean} 
because nobody ud buy ’em, bubicheap: tee, Be-- 
tween: the.two cheaps I clear theepretik:. Doweu 
see P” , 

Clarence Clifford nodded, rather sadly 

He rosewnd took up his.hab. 

‘* Sir,” ha said, gravely, “Laman honest man, I 
will not rapay your kindneasby robbimg you., I 
should notbe worth one-half the moneysyou offered: 
me, I knaw nothing oftheeverld, Liskould injure 
instead of.assisting; youu’ 

Mr. Walker heard, him,out and madda gesture 
toward the chair. 

“ Sit down, it's allrighh:. Newolikban.,. I’m Jéree- 
miah Walken, thatissvhaad lamy, Jdvemiah Walkers 
as sharp, a8smost men; and, nettacbe-done,;, Butt’ 
I’m nota gentleman, not) aa swelll!. TRatls whener 
it’s agen me. Your g in i 
fly-away dressing-gown, obj havingyanythingy 
to do with plain. Wi . J. Wi ain’t fineaad:fum-, 
mery enough... Youndite- gentleman: wants another 
gentleman: ta:ddakhvatien. Noweyour-well’ I Jcnow 
the article whend beedtityouwe-« -genbleman:,, AAR 
idiot ean see that. . I wante, } . [rank ta 
get at the high-flyers. I wanta man:t ibe 
a gentlemanly hand—not a clerk, mind you—but a 
regular, downright gentlemanly letter, with the re- 
gular ring about it. Look here, here’s a letter,’’ 
and he took one from the jumbled-up heap. ‘“ Read 
that.” 

Clarence Clifford read it. 

* Well, sir?” 

“Now answer it. I want the things he offers, 
Lut I won't give him his price; but if he will get 
ie the introduction to the house he mentions at 
the bottom, there, [’ll give him so much, See?” 

Clarence Clifford nodded and took the stool which 
Mr. Walker vacated. 

He wrote an answer, and handed it to his strange 
employer. 

* Read it yourself,” said Mr, Walker, with a wave 
of his hand. 

Clarenco Clifford read it with composed gravity. 

“'That’s it!” sharply exelaimed Mr. Walker, 
anging thodesk. * That’s it, that’s what I want 
ind what I am ready to pay for. Is it a: bar- 





gain fr” 

The young man took the hand held out to him 
with gratitude. 

“ Done,” said Mr. Walker, deeisively. ‘Now 
you shall feed and then we'll go to work. Mind, no 


cash for the present. I don’t trust you, you know.” 

‘Tam content,” said the whilom tutor, simply. 

Mr. Walker rang a bell, and despatched the 
shock-headed lad who answered it to the neighbour- 
ing eating-house. 

He returned soon, followed by a waiter, with a 
pile of dishes. 

“Tt stand treat to-day,” said Mr. Walker, as the 
plates were spread out, and revealed some slices 
of beef, potatoes, und bread. “‘ Here’s to our mu- 
tual understanding.” 

With all his outward gravity and composure the 
young man was teo feverish to eat much, but fear- 


ing to offend or hurt his new kind-hearted em- 
ployer he made an e%ort and ato what he could, 
rising when he had finished and looking towards 
the desk. 


Mr. Walke t, who scomed not a whit less sharp 
after dinner than before, explained what he wanted 
done with the heap of letters, gave Clarence Clifford 


“There’s nothing you can make off with; so I 
don’t mind leaving you.” 

Clarence Olifford looked round. So here he was 
to find the antidote to all his griefs! Here in this 
dim gas oven to bury his troubled past, to. bury it 
ander a load of ledger figures and business corre+ 
spondence! 

Ho. sighed—what young heart would not_have 
sighed in contemplating such a prospect ?—and try- 
ing hard to feel grateful to the Providence which 
had thrown him this boon, had saved him from 
starvation in the streets, he took up a pen and set 
to work, 

He worked till six. At that hour Mr, Walker came 
in, provided with a fresh straw and with a decided 
cock to the brim of his hat. 

“* Wal, how goes it ?” he said, scanning the letters. 
* All answered?’ 

‘+ And the ledger cast so far,” and the secretary 
showed his handiwork. 

Mr, Walker nodded complacently. 

*'T will do,”’ said he, ‘“ six o’clock and business is 
over ; put the things in that desk and go and play,’ 

Mv. Clifford smiled at the joke, 

‘*T have no playground,” 

“Then go and sleep,” retorted Mr. Walkere 

“T have no bed, as yet,” said Clarence. 

** Come along, we'll find or rather buy one,”"saidd 
tho- Yankee, and side by side employer andempjoyed: 
left the office. 

‘Have you sold the-hay, sir?’ asked:theyounger 
many.seeing as they passed the square that thed 
capts.had disappeared. 
“Rather,” said Mr. Walker, with aavirikk. “Andi 
well too... Large-eab: proprietor snuffiugyound:thed 
hag forthree mortal hours .and: trying; te.baracane4 
dowa, ‘I'Iigive youseannch,’ says hew. ‘ Nepthank:, 
yous if the hay ain’t soldat. my priced "tmgging: to 
hawea bonfire down attmyyplace inxtheeconntay. 
Lotso’ children,’ says,‘ give ’em actteab”.*> That 
frightened him,, ‘ Herexyeu are, a 
you’ sayshe.. ‘ You’vewold the haywndk I 
expeot.’ ‘ Well,’ says 1,‘ one’s gone ch 
That tickled him andweevreund up withiaweomfdrt- 
able glass.’’’ e 

By the time this chamaeberistic anecdotéhad been 
related the strange painweaehed a quiet street the, 
character of which Mr. Walker immediately changed, 
by hammering out a bangimg:rat-tat on one of the 
doors. 

A girl whose feet could\beheard tearing along thes 


“Thought it was youy.sm. Missus,cays»sherll 
have ta tie the knocker up, op-eldabe.hindiotad. £dms 


Ba BisAnce, — 

/ “Abpitein’t tringthe krockernp,thatilipreventi 
thatemygigl?’” retarted. Williteny conrpe ap 
“Come in, sire. NeweSarah; gound telliMes., Tum- 
bler I want her.” 

The girl sped off and a stout but comfortable- 
looking old lady made her appearance. 

With her Mr. Walker arranged for a bedroom for 
his secretary and paid. three shillings in advance, 
“ which,” he said impressively to Clarence, ‘*comes 
off your wekly account.” 

Clarence thanked him and strack awe into the 
landlady’s heart by his quiet, gentlemanly way of 
doing so, and then Mr. Walker ordered tea. 

* You'll drink a cup of tea with me,’’ he said, “as 
it’s the first night ?” 

Mr. Clifford aceepted and tea was brought up. 
Mr. Walker got outa large toasting-fork and pre- 
pared to toast a large pile of muffins, 

“Can I help you, sir?’’ asked Mr. Clifford, who 
was inwardly wondering for whom the pile of muf- 
fins was intended, and if Mr. Walker expected any 
visitors, 

“No, thank ye,” replied the Yankee. “1I’d rather 
do it myself. I guess you’re rather astonished to see 
meatthis,eh? To have a thing done well doit your- 
self, and mind you, sir, mutlins are things that do 
want doing well. People ain’t sharp enough on-’em. 
Some burns ’em—most of ’em do—others let ’em 
hang and dawdle about till they’re like dough again. 
Others do ’em too sharp and make ’om brittle. But 
I—look here!” extending a nicely browned one on 
the end of the fork. ‘‘‘’hat’s how I do’em, to a 
turn, sir.” 

And holding the other side to the fire he finished 
the muffin and laid on the plate on the hob to serve 
as a foundation for the remainder, 

A dead silence fell while the other victims were 
roasting. 

All was a whirl in Clarence Clifford's brain, and, 
though he tried hard to seize the favourable oppor- 
tunity und review the events of the last few days he 
found all attempts to do so futile. The st:ange 
figure sitting toasting muffins with the qneerest 
look of profound gravity and sharp attention was 
too much for him, aud he could only sit gazing 
moodily upon the rising pile upon the plate and 
wonder if after all it would prove dreamland. 

“There you are!” said Mr. Walker, placing the 





a ledger to make up, and went off, returning to pus 


i t ? | last muffin upon the pile with profound satisfaction. 
his head in at the door and nod, saying, drily: J * Now, sir, walk into ’em{’* 


passage rushed to the-dognropened. it and grinmed,'| 


And by way of exampleiand to give this gentle. 
man confidence,-he took up one of the spongy deli- 
cacies and with, surprising, rapidity, and»gusto de- 
molished it, ee 
With.every desire to emulate so brilliant an ex- 
ample- Clarence Clifford found himself quite inca- 
pable of the same speed andart, His. rate was ono 
to Mr. Walker’s three. 

That gentleman smiled encouragingly. 

“Prime, ain’t they ? Never tasted better, Bat 
you don’t put ’em away as you should. What you 
want is the science,” and he winked gravely, adding 
*there’s a deal of science required to eat muffins 
properly.” 

And, as if to show by ocular demonstration where 
and how science was applied, he took one up be- 
tween his finger and thumb—which were already 
shining with the melted butter—and taking bite 
number one twisted it round and caught bite numbor 
two, at the third demolished it, and, nodding with 
calm approbation at his own performance, Mr. 
Walker wiped his fingers upon his red bandana and 
ponyed.out fresh cups of tea. 

When:the, meal was finished the master requested 
the secretary to draw his ehair up to the fire, and at 
Mu..Clifford’s request explained more fully the duties 
he was expeeted to fulfil. 

The young man listened attentively, found that 
thoughsshrewd his employer was not dishonest, and, 
extracting this from his summing up, decided to re- 
maingvith him. 

They parted for the night on good terms, and by 
dint of expelling the past with resolute determina- 
tion fcom his mind. Clarence Clifford sleptand woko 
r 
' he 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ol life | thou art a galling load, 
: & weary woad, 
| Svemaheemeeiaon se: 
Darsworeons 
The,confidense.which: Clarence Clifford had pro- 
mised to win. Mx. Walker panmenee gavehim: The 
latter was too shrewd:a.man, of, busingss4o0 remain 
in ignorance of,/the.faet that:adueky, chance had 
bestowed: on himmagood.and valuable servant. . 

Nol waesthe,young man chained ta the desk 


onger 
in the gashit offite;;, 

Interviews o “with: menof- manners were 
handed over ta:hisnand Mr. Walker :had reason to 
cong’ himselfmpon thes businesa tact and 
gentlemanly beaninguof his seoretary. 

Olapence Oliffénd:had. learnt. two thingssfrom ad- 
Varma. 


ERS eee nmocountenanss, Seeond, to re- 
memberthakif'speech was silver silence was golden. 


ess men, fashionable butterflies, found 

that no tactics, however wily, could discompose Mr. 

Walker’s grave, sedate secretary, and that gabble 

they as fast as geese on a common no result in the 

Bee of injudicious chatter could be cajoled from 
im. 

So he prospered. 

Negotiation after negotiation was brought to a 
successful conclusion by him and Mr. Walker grew 
elated—because he grew rich. 

Yet his young genius puzzled him. He had raised 
his salary to four times the amount first agreed on, 
and furthermore had granted him a commission 
upon all successful transactions. 

All work and no: profit makes a man a dull and 
doleful animal. 

“There’s a riseand there’s a commission, what 
are you going todo with it ?” 

Mr, Cliiford’s undisguised look of interrogation 
did displease him. 

‘‘Are you going the pace or what?” ho asked, 
“ you're a well-to-do man now, you know. What's 
your lino, sir?” 

The young man hesitated and looked down. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Walker, understanding tho 
look, ‘No, not a patent pump nor a small bore. 
Ask no questions and you’ll get no falsehoods.”’ 

And with that trite proverb he sauntered out. 

Evidently Mr. Clifford was not “ going the pace.” 
He rotained his humble lodgings, lived as plainly 
and frugally as before, and was not one whit less 
attentive to tis dutics. 

Strange to say Mr. Walker was rather disap- 
pointed. There was ono fault he had to find with 
his clerk and that though a small one worried him. 
Mr. Clarence Clifford was too close and too grave. 

‘*A fine specimen of the oyster,’’ muttered tho 
employer. “Swallows everything and says nothing. 
Besides,” he mused, nodding sagaciously at. the 
muffins during whose rcign he was cogitating: ‘“‘ Be- 
sides he isn’t happy. Now most men who are un- 
happy are idiots. But Mr. Clifford isn’t'an idiot. 
Oh, no, oh, dearno! Ihave heard of an oyster in 
love; perhaps mine is. Close as a safety valve, and 
as miserable at heart’ as a dog with ono saucepan 
too many at his tail. I know’he is, though he smiles 
whenever he’s called on for it, and I once heard him 
nearly laugh, I wonsder what the de-uce it is.” 


Burns. 








Mr. Walkcr wonderea still more when, on entor- 
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ing the office the next morning, he found his clerk 
sitting at the desk with his head in his hands and 
two unmistakeable tears upon the letter open be- 
fore him. 

“ Ahem !” coughed the employer. 

And Mr. Clifford, who had not heard him. enter, 
ona op up with: a start, evidently of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Morning,” saluted Mr. Walker, sidling up to 
the desk. ‘ How do the letters go?’ Hullo!” pre- 
tending to notice his clerk’s embarrassment for the 
first time. “ What’s the matter—bad news ?” 

“No, no, I thank you,” said Mr. Clifford, hastily 
taking up the letter. ‘* A slight headache,” 

“Hem,” thought Mr. Walker.. “ You've Had it a 
deuce of a long time,” then:aloud: ‘Shut up for 
to-day, I'll answer'these.. Get home and:try'a cup 
of tea—with a muffin or two?’ 

But Mr. Clifford would not agree to this, begged 
leave to disobey the command, and; having ‘got rid 
of his embarrassment and put‘on his usual gravity 
and reserve, handed the letter with the two blots 
upon it for his employer's :persual and considera- 
tion. 

“What do you say; sir; shall sho have the 
money ?” 

Mr. Walker read it hastily. 

“Oh, yes, this Miss What’s-her-name is all right, 
and the goods are safe.’’ 

Mr. Clifford held ont his hand for the letter, but 
Mr. Walker kept it a momént, 

Was there anything in that to upset his clerk.? 

He could find nothing, nor would.he have dis- 
covered the slight ren bye had touched the chord 
in the young breast if he had learnt the letter by 
rote and examined it with a microscope, but it was a 
simple thing enough—it is always the simple things 
that move us, 

The woman’s Christian name was Lily, 

Coming ‘upon it suddenly; at‘ the bottom of ‘the 
plain, matter-of-fact, business letter, the tiny word 
had opened such a floodgate of memories that the 
tide had swept his composure’away and left him 
weeping over the prosaic letter hke a broken: 
hearted child. 

But it was past now and he was ready to take his 
master’s instructions for the day. 

“ Tve got a.caseat the docks,” said Mr. Walker; 
finding that nothing was to be gained by worrying 
his clerk to go home:and rest... ““A man wants me 
to buy a cargo of Yaukee notions.. He’s' a .gentle- 
man I guess by the letter or else I’d tackle himamy- 
self. You go down, however, and open.up,.and say. 
you'll send a valuer to-morrow:” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Clifford, 

And getting the name of the ship and. its, owner. 
he took his hat and started. 

Mr. Walker called him back, , 

“Take a cob,” said he, 

But Mr. Clifford: declined respectfully, 

‘* Ah,’ said the Yankee, “‘ what.a:man you'd have: 
made it nature had only given you a slice of .obsti- 
nacy.’”” 

The grave clerk smiled at this but went on his 
way, walking notwithstanding, 

All the way to the docks his heart kept repeating 
“Lily, Lily.” 

It was an unfortunate thing, that letter, for, al- 
though Mr. Clarence Clifford’s love had never died 
out or abated one jot, he had by dint‘of hard striv- 
ing managed to keep it down faraway at the bottom 
of his life with a daily conscientious load of business 
at the top of it. 

But this chance meeting with the name had fired 
the spark and up came the fatal flame; breaking 
through the mountain, a blazing, roaring volcano: 

He had reached the docks and found’the ship be- 
fore the fire had abated, and then ‘it was only by 
sheer force of will that he had managed to drag 
himself from the past and remember :that'the pre- 
sent consisted of an interview concerning: Yankee 
notions, 

He saw the owner of the cargo, listened to: the:de-« 
scription of it, noted the asserted value, and said .as 
little as usual. 

“We will value the cargo, sir, to-morrow, and the 
aoe shall be forthcoming if the goods are worth 
i , 


‘Thank you,” said the captain. “ Would. you 
like to see the ship ?”” 

“No, thank you,” said the man of business with 
no time for the gratification of idle curiosity. ‘‘The 
valuer will see to it to-morrow. Good morning.” 

But he saw the ship after all, for the captain, 
having taken a liking to the grave and courteous 
gentleman, insisted upon his coming on board to 
take a glass of sherry. 

“T don’t drink wine,” said Clarence Clifford, with 
a shade of weariness.. ‘ But I'll see your ship, sit, 
with pleasure.” 

The captain led the way. 

A crowd was collected on the quay; and the cap- 
tain, who pushed-his way’ through it with broad 
shoulders and a sharp tongue, explained it, 

* Passenger shipjust in ; clearing off her,” 





Clarence Clifford nodded. 

_A hundred passenger ships had no interest for 
him that morning, and anxious to get tho visit of 
oon over he followed the captain up the ship’s 
side. 

After inspecting the appointments and paying 
the usual compliments he returned ‘to the deck and 
stood, one foot*upon the bulwark, silently listen- 
ing to the sailor’s account of the voyage, but in 
reality far away, and gazing moodily at the thick 
water of the dock and upon the forest of masts. 

As he stood thus, one foot’ on the: bulwark, his 
head raised, and his hands and face turned to the 
clear morning light; he was’ conspicuous object to 
the crowd below. 

Several glanced’ up at the stalwart; graccful 
figure, but they were only hurried passing glances ; 
but’ suddenly’ a tall figure stepped ‘fromthe gang- 
way of ‘the passenger ship and entered ‘the ‘crowd, 
which instinctively, made way for his commanding 


presence, 

Commanding‘and handsome, a foreigner probably, 
an Englishman ‘tanned by hotter climes possibly; at 
all events he-was a handsome man, with dark eyes 
that flashed from the sallow face, rendered clear and 
mellow looking by the heavy moustache and the 
setting of long brown: hair that fell in’ half-formed 
curls upon'the deep collar of his coat. 

A'strange, remarkable face it was, without a paral- 
1¢l,-unlike anything one had seen beforeespecially 
— Melchior; the Chevalier de Morni or Dr. An- 

ose. 

Looking’ round ‘him with inquiring’and still com: 
mandingeyes; the majestic passenger* nods with 
gracious condescension to the numerous respectful 
salutes from’ the- crowd of fellow ‘passengers end 
turns to give some ‘instruction to the men-bearing 
his luggage: 

As he-does so his dark eyes fall upom the’ moody’ 
figure upon’ the bulwark of ‘the merchantman and 


the small valise-drops from his’ hand accompanied ' 


by an exclamation'from- his: lips. 

The men stare; the crowd buzz curiously. 

What ails the gentleman? 

“Nothing! twisted his ankle?” he’explains, with 
a smile that shows his shining teeth; and the crowd, 
satisfied, returns to ite-equalting with ‘the porters 
and dockmen.. 

“This way, to a cab!” says the gentleman, wrap- 
ping his comfortable-cloak around him, and setting 
his:travelling-cap farther over his forehead. 

A cab is found, the luggage is on the top; but the 
traveller does not enter. 

“* Wait by the wall there,” he commands; pointing 
to the dock wall.. “‘ I have a'little business/’ 

The cabman touches his battered hat, obeys, and 
the fare strolls back to the crowd. 

In its midst’ and shielded by its swaying ‘to and 
fro and confusion, he watched the motionless figure 
upomthe deck of the merchantman. 

Presently, as if awakened from hie ‘reverie, the 

oung man deseended: the ship’s: side by its -rope 
lider, followed by the captain, The’ watchful, 
restless:eyes noted the agile grace with which the 

outhful figure swung down the ladder and drew 
doe a little as he and the captaim ascended the 
quay-and stood talking. 

They shook hands presently and the young man 
walked quietly away, the captain looking after him 
with honest admiration and a’shake of the head. 

‘*Spoilt asa land lubber,” he growled. ‘‘ Wants 
adeck‘o’ man-o’-war to bring him out.” 

“You think so?” said the traveller, who had 
stepped up in a noiseless<sort of fashion. behind 


m. 

“Eh? Oh, beg pardon! Yes; I was looking:after 
that landsman. ‘Tight-built schooner; eh ?” 

** Very!” assented the traveller, who even while 
speaking had not taken his eyes off the departing 
Clarence, until he had got out of sight. ‘‘ Very! as 
well-built and trimmed a young fellow as I ever 
saw!’ 

“You're right, sir,” said the captain, cordially. 
* Just come off the * Nancy Bray’ ?” 

“Yes,” said the traveller, “‘ and feeling my land- 
legs before I go any farther. You are master of 
that merchantman?” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, “yes, for the last time. 
Ship and cargo:to be'sold.’”’ 

‘** Indeed!” said the traveller, quickly. ‘‘ Pardon 
me; was that young fellow the likely purchaser P’’ 

‘* No} not exactly,” said the captain, adding after 
the open-hearted, wide-mouthed manner of a sailor, 
“leastways nothing is settled, He may buy the 
cargo and he may not.” 

**Oh, a shipbroker, eh?” asked the- traveller, 
then,;. observing that the captain looked at him 
curiously askance, added: ‘‘ But pardon me, that 
is your business. - I félt interested in the ship; she 
is a. good one, as-nicely built as:I have seen—cor- 
responds with the young man.” 

“Oh, nooffence,” said the captain, heartily. ‘‘ No, 
he’s not a shipbroker, a sort of partner I believe to 
@ man who does business on the quay.” 

“An agent?” asked the traveller, no nearor the 





mark than before—the mat. being to learn where 
and what the youthful stranger was. 

“Yes, something of tho sort.” 

“Ah, just the man I was looking for,” said the 
traveller. ‘TI have some busincss that requires an 
agent and that young fellow has’taken my fancy. 
What is his name ?” 

The captain turned to answer; then broke off. 

“T was going to say I didn’t know,” he said, “ but 
here’s the owner. He'll know, for I found him talk- 
ing to the gent.’ 

“His ‘ name?’”’ repeated the owner; when tho 
question had been put to him, and eyeing tho well- 
dressed ‘traveller, who had lifted ‘his hat with the 
air of aking. “ I—stop, here is his card, Jeremiah 
Walker, 2, Little Broadway.” 

The traveller’s face lit up with an expression of 
delight. 

“Thanks,” he said, “Iam your debtor, gentlemen. 
I fear the young man resiles ‘too far off for me to 
employ his services. Gentlemen;I wish you good 
day,’’ and with another courtly bow’the prince— 
they decided that he was at least that—strode off 
to his cab and was rolled away. 

Meanwhile Clarence Clifford had returned to the 
office, answered his letters and gone wéarily home. 
I say wearily, but I mean with that dead weighti- 
ness at the heart which is more wearying to bear 
than ten pair of tired legs and two aching heads. 
It was a solitary life he led, and he had never feis 
its solitude and lack of love so much before. 

Over his tea—he did not share his master’s liking 
for buttered muffins—he sat, thinking of what 
had happened at Rivershall, Had they forgiven, 
had they forgotten him?” 

What did the pure young girl, the high-born 
heiress of ‘ Rivershall' think of him, him the outcast 
servant, branded with the mark of shame by her 
father’s hand ? 

Oh, they were bitter thoughts and they embittered 
the young life as a canker worm eats the heart of 
a strong plant. 

But he was strong; and he prayed with that 
anguished fervency that colours few prayers that 
he might carry’ a brave ‘heartand live it down—live 
it down, @ sad, dreary prospect of life. Live it 


down. 

The ‘next day“he was ‘looking “pale, but, as Mr. 
Walker phrased it, as obstinate as a striped 
possum. 

Mr. Walker went down to view the cargo at the 
docks, and Clarence Clifford was left alone. Not to 
brood, however, there were more letters than usual, 
and the day would bea busy one. He stutk to his 
desk and answered ‘and answered; the dinner hour 
came and passed, and he wrote on. He was uncon- 
scious of the time, for nature’s clock, his: stomach, 
had stopped. The hands, his appetite, were point- 
ing nowhere. He felt no need of food and he would 
not stop for it. 

Just, however; as he was-about to close the office 
door and trudge home a lady alighted from a cab, 
and, walking swiftly across the pavement, touched 
him on the arm. 

He turned sharply—moen who have suffered much 
at the world’s hands are sensitive to a sudden touch 
—and gazed upon her with his dark eyes. 

The lady was closely veiled, and did not spcak. 
She merely pointed to the office door and walked to it. 

Mr. Clifford, with a strange feeling at his heart, 
though hoe concluded it to be merely one of Mr. 
Walker’s clients, unlocked the door, lit the gas, und 
set a chair for the visitor, who had discharged the 
cabman and followed him in. 

‘*May I have the honour, madam, of inquiring 
your business ?” he asked, in his low; grave voice. 

‘“* Mr. Clifford,” returned the visitor, raising her 
veil. 

Clarence Clifford started, and his hand grasped 
the desk beside which he was standing, 

“Miss Lucas !” he replied, after a moment's 
silence. 

“ Yes, it is I!’ she said, looking at him pitifully 
but with wonderfal stealthiness, “You ure sur- 
prised to see me ?” 

“T am,” he said, simply. 

“ You are angry too?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

**That dapends. Do you mean me ill or well, iiss 
Lucas ?” he asked. 

She clasped her hands with fine effect. 

“ Heaven bear me witness, well!” she replied, 
with fervour. 

4 ~ man’ of few words, as usual, he inclined his 
ead. 

Miss Lucas took the hint and explained. 

* Mr. Clifford,” she said, “I am aware that I may 
be running against etiquette, nay, even propriety, in 
thus visiting you. ButIcannothelpit. My heart 
has blamed me each day since that I have kept 
from finding you and saving you.” 

* Saving’ me?” he repeated, “ from what ?” 

She sighed. 

“ From cruel injustice. Listen, sir. Since your 
departure—shall I say your most ingulting dis- 
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missal ?”—she noticed that he winced under the word, 
and repeated it.— Sir Ralph’s anger has been more 
bitter and implacable, He swore to track you and 
deliver you to justice. A magistrate’s warrant is 
out for your apprehension, and the police are making 
diligent search.” 

His face paled and his eyes flashed. , 

It was some moments before he could trust him- 
self to speak. Then ina constrained voice he re- 
peated : ; ‘ 

“Warrant! police! Madam, if you have any pity, 
explain! Of what do they accuse me?” 

“ Of theft! petty, disgraceful theft!” replied Miss 


ucas, 

“ Theft!” he repeated, a grim smile rendering the 
set face still harder, ‘‘ theft of what ?” 

‘Oh, it is shameful,” said Miss Lucas, “ but hate 
makes men mad. They believe that you robbed Miss 
Melville of her diamond ring.” 

Clarence Clifford laughed—actually laughed. 

“Go on, madam,” he said, his teeth tightly shut 
and a bitter scorn in his eyes. 

“You doubt me!” said Miss Lucas. “I am not 
surprised, | was prepared for it,” and as she spoke 
she drew from her pocket a handbill, which she 
opened and displayed. 

It was a common police reward bill, offering 
twenty pounds’ reward to any person who should 
give information leading to the arrest of Clarence 
Clifford, charged with the robbery of a diamond ring 
from the person of Miss Melville, of Rivershall, etc., 
ete., with a long and accurate description of the 
criminal’s appearance. 

Clarence Clifford read this as one reads absurd 
things that appear and disappear in dreams. 

Miss Lucas watched him closely the while. 

He laid the bill down and stared at it. 

** Who believes this ?” said he, pointing an accus- 
ing finger at the abominable thing. 

** Alas!” she said, ‘every one.” 

“ Does— does,” his voice faltered, but with an 
effort he got it out, “‘ does Miss Melville believe that 
I am the thief—that I stole her ring ?” 

** She does,”’ said Miss Lucas, ‘it is cruel, sir, to 
tell you so, but it wcre more cruel to keep you in sus- 
pense, At first she pledged herself for your inno- 
cence, laughed the accusation to scorn, but the facts, 
sir, the facts.” 

“What facts ?” demanded Clarence Clifford, in the 
game hard voice. 

Miss Lucas put up her lithe hand and told them off. 

* First, the ring was on her finger the day you 
stopped her horse. Second, it had disappeared 
after your conversation with her—in fact after you 
had helped her from her horse. Third, it was 
pledged ata pawnbroker’s the night of your dismissal 
by au individual answering in every particular to 
yourself. Fourth, it was known that you had no 
money, for you had left your wages upon the hall 
fioor. Fifth, without money you could not have es- 
caped the police, Sixth, you have not offered any 
explanation of your conduct ; and—most conclusive 
to every one—you have not claimed the box of clothes 
and other property left by you at the Hall.” 

Clarence Clifford fixed his dark eyes upon the cold 
gray eyes of his tormentor with a dull stare, and put 
his hand to his head. 

“Enough, enough, And she—she thinks me a 
thief anda scoundrel! Oh, shame, shame!” 

“Shame indeed!” repeated Miss Lucas, eyeing 
with an affectation of pity the anguish of the broken- 
hearted man. “ Shame indeed! Ah, Mr. Clifford, these 
mighty souls are meaner than the brutes when they 
stoop to injustice and cruelty to those who eat their 
bread. Be brave, sir, be brave.” 

He recovered himself with a struggle and con- 
fronted her calm and proud. 

“Thank you, madam,” he said, in slow, set words. 
*T know not to what I owe this kindness,” 

“Nay, you have been kind to me,” said Miss 
Lucas, with a sigh; “and are we not similarly 
placed, sir? We were both dependents—I am one 
stili, we have both suffered, though I ina less de- 
gree. Ishould be ungrateful to my order if I were 
to let you get into their clutches unwarned, unpre- 
pared. 

He inclined his head and held out his hand. 

“ Had J any feeling, madam, hadI any room in 
my heart for any it would be that of gratitude to 
you! but—but——oh! a thief, shame! shame!” 

He groaned for afew moments, then raised his 
head again. 

*“And she?” he asked, “tell me, is she well, 
happy ?” 

_ “ Not very well,” replied Miss Lucas, “ but happy, 
. is to be presumed, for a bride elect should be 
appy. 

“A bride!” He breathed harder than ever. 
* Whose bride, madam ?” 

** Mr. Besant’s,” replied Miss Lucas. ‘He pro- 

posed for her before you were turned from the house. 
Ho is atthe Hall every day, and I believe the lawyers 
are at work upon the marriage settlement.” 

She rose as she spoke, and looking keenly at the 


“ Good-bye, Mr. Clifford, I dare not stay longer. 
You have not asked me howI found you. I saw 
ou in the city and followed you here. It was too 
ate tospeak to you then—it is almost too late now, 
but I do not regret my trouble or the lateness of the 
hour if I have been of service to you.” . 
He took her hand in his cold one and grasped it, 
staring at her vacantly. : 

* Good-bye,” she said again, thinking witha fine 
contempt t the weak idiot had gone out of his 
mind. ‘And be warned. Shun Rivershall as you 
would the plague, Rivershall to you spells the 
felon’s dock and the felon’s shame.” 

She had gone, and he looked vacantly round. 

The room swam round him. There were twenty 
gas lights—twenty dingy office stools. 

“Theft! Steal her ring like a footpad. And she 
believe it! Oh, Heaven, how hard the world is ; how 
hard she is! Theft, a felon’s shame! Oh, cruel, cruel! 

He rose to go, but the mind fails sometimes like 
the body. The room seemed closing in around him. 
He put out his hands to keep the walls:away, and 
with a groan of misery fell all of a heap, with the 
fallen stool on top of him and a file, shaken from 
its place by his fall, lying across his chest. 

He might have lain there either until Mr. Walker 
came in the morning or until the fit left him, but 
one of those chances which seem to be ever floating 
about the atmosphere of circumstances to fill up 
gaps in non-fitting events happened to save him. 

Miss Lucas had closed the door insecurely, the 
wind blew it open at the very moment a short, busi- 
ness-like-looking man in black stopped and stared at 
the office. 

“Number 2,”’ he muttered, scratching his chin 
with a black glove two sizes too large for him and 
too seedy for any one but a lawyer. “This is the 
house, but all gone of course. Might have guessed 
that. Stupid nonsense to come down at all, but in- 
structions said immediate, whatever the hour, and 
herelam. Hullo, shutters up, but gasis burning. 
Some young acamp left it; hope it ’ill burn down ; 
them who leave their property to errand boys’ care- 
lessness ought tosuffer. Ahem, here’s the door 
open. Somebody there.” 

He walked up and peered in very much as the 
raven peers into the dog kennel in the popular pic- 


ure. 

‘*No one here. Ah, policeman’s the best thing 
for this job. Better see though if the place really 
is empty,” and he knocked. 

No answer came, and, peering alittle more closely, 
he emitted a warning cough and entered. 

Having passed the inner door the logic of the 
affair met him point blank. There was some one 
there and that some one was lying—drunk—in close 
amity with the office stool upon the floor. 

“ Scandalous !” said the visitor, and he stooped 
down and shook the limp figure with true legal 
energy. “Come, young fellow, ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Come, come, get up; don’t lie there like 
a pig. You've broken the stool, and the governor’ll 
break your head for a certainty. Here’s the fire 
down too. Come, young sir, come.” 

But the “ young sir” remaining obstinately nerve- 
less and vertical, the lawyer suddenly conceived the 
idea that he might be mistaken, and that the ‘ pig’ 
might be dead. 

“Mercy upon us!” he snapped, falling back 
aghast. “Here—help! help!” and, crying loudly, 
he bent down and hoisted the limp figure on to his 
knee. Not dead, forthe eyes opened. 

The lawyer seized the water-bottle and discharged 
the contents full in the pale, haggard face. 

A deep, long breath and the man came to, but only 
to a sharper pain, that of grief. 

He crossed his hands and as if unconscious of any 
presence beside that of his own sorrow groaned 
aloud. 

** What's the matter, sir?’ asked the litile law- 
yer; “ill—faint—ch ?—what is it ?” 

“Theft! theft!” moaned Clarence, and the law- 
yer let him down and ran to the iron safe. 

** No, that’s locked, so’s the desk. What on earth 
does the man mean ?” 

By the time this inquiry was uttered Clarence 
Clifford had come to. With a deep sigh he passed 
his hand over his drenched forehead and breast and 
said, faintly : 

‘*T am very sorry, sir; you have had a great deal 
of trouble. A faintness, sudden and very dreadful, 
seized me, but—but I am better. What, what may 
your business be ?”’ 

“ Humph!” grunted the lawyer, ‘‘I wanted Mr. 
Clarence Clifford.” 

The young man stared and seated himself wearily 
without replying. 

** Clarence Clifford, No. 2, Little Broadway, in the 
employ of Jeremiah Walker, broker and merchant.” 

“* What do you want with him ?” asked the young 
man, eyeing the visitor with grave, suspicious eyes, 

“* Well, that’s mine and Mr. Clarence Clifford’s 
business,” retorted the little man, wagging his head, 

“Who and what are you, sir?’ was the next 





dreadful effect of her words held out her hand. 


“T am a lawyer, junior partner of Fibbs and 
Cracknell,” was the reply, “ though what that is to 
you—unless yu——” Hestopped. ‘Are you Mr. 
Clarence Clifford ?” 

“Tam,” said he, drawing himself up to his full 
height and looking down on him with stern dignity. 
“Tam he, and I surrender. You may bring your men 
in quietly; innocent men trust, sir, to something 
higher than human force.” 

The little man started and actually gasped. 

* Bring—men—human force—surrender! Hea- 
ven, the poor young fellow’s mad! What are you 
driving at? I’m Cracknell—Fibbs and Cracknell— 
not a sheriff's officer. I want Mr. Clarence on im- 
portant business, not a runaway lunatic.” 

Clarence stared and pointed to the chair. 

“T am Clarence Clifford,” he said “I beg you 
will be quick, sir, I am ill and faint.” 

Even as he spoke he staggered. 

. _ Cracknell darted at him and caught his 
and. 

* For Heaven’s sake don’t go off again, my dear 
sir, till you’ve heard. Don’t, don’t—I beg of you as 
afayour. Most important business. If you’re the 
Mr. Clarence Clifford, and you must be, you know, 
you are the heir to five thousand a year !” 


(To be continued.) 








New beds of coal have been discovered in Croatia, 
extending over about ten geographical miles. Tho 
geologists sent to the spot have noticed three veins 
fit for working, extending in lines parallel to each 
other over a length of from five to eight leagues, 

A FINE vein of cannel coal has been discovered 
near Rochester, Andrew county, twelve miles from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, in a circle of thirty-five rods. 
Six shafts have been sunk and coal struck in every 
instance within six or eight feet of the surface. It is 
believed to be an immense bed. 

AmonG the treasures to be found in the Khedive’s 
Museum is a necklace worn by Queen Aah-hept, 
mother of King Aahmes, the founder of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, who was not only coeval with Abram 
and Sarai, but the identical Pharoah who was 
‘plagued with great plagues” because of Sarai, 
Abram’s wife. 

THERE is some reason to expect that Baron Martin 
will shortly retire from the bench. He has long been 
so deaf that it has been difficult for counsel to 
make him hear. He was placed upon the rota of elec- 
tion judges for the ensuing year, but, inasmuch as 
he stated at the Lord Mayor’s banquet that this was 
the last time he would return thanks for the judges 
it is inferred that he is about to retire. He is 74 
years of age, aud is son-in-law to the late Chief Baron 
Pollock, 

SreamM Tram Car.—Along Vauxhall-bridge Road 
a tramway was laid some two years ago; but it has 
never yet been opened because terms cannot be made 
with the Bridge Company. On this tramway a new 
carriage driven by steam was running experimentally 
recently for some hours each day. The carriage is 
very like an ordinary tram. The engine is neatly 
packed away, the steam boiler and the ordinary pui- 
fing of w locomotive being entirely doue away with. 
The vehicle runs lightly, easily, without more noise 
than a horse-tram, and with a perfect command over 
it to the driver in respect to checking speed or 
stopping. 

FUNCZIONS OF THE Brain.—Recent researches 
appear to establish the fact that each convolution of 
the brain isa separate organ, though several of them 
may work together, and often do; that the great 
motion centres are collected in the front part of the 
brain ; that the muscles of the jaw are moved by the 
convolution just above the ear, where the phrenolo- 
gists locate alimentiveness ; that the main if not the 
sole use of the cerebellum is to move the muscles of 
the eye, which is thus more amply supplied with 
brain power than any other portion of the body of 
equal size, and that epilepsy is caused by a lesiou 
between two convolutions of the brain, 

Tue Ministry or St. Dominco. — A traveller 
has recently published an amusing book, in which 
he narrates his experience of the Republic of Saiut 
Domingo, He says the first person he saw on 
putting foot to land was an old man, majestic and 
ill-clad, who was fishing in the river. His apparent 
misery, which appeared to be nobly supported, 
agitated the traveller, who was about to give him 
some movey, when he was told the object of his 
pity was Minister of the Interior. The Minister of 

War and Foreign Affairs was a corporal, a deserter 
from the Marines, Pelletier by name; and tle 
fiuances were entrusted to one Labastide, proprietor 
of a bazaar where miscellaneous articles, from shoes 
to umbrellas, were sold. The Presideut of the Re- 
publique Dominicaine was General Santana,a former 
drover, who, having condemned a boy of twelve for 
conspiracy, imprisoued him until he should be old 





query. 


enough to be legally shot. 
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A LABOUR OF LOVE. 
—_—_—_—_ ——__—_—— 
CHAPTER I. 

Oh, fear not in a wotld like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long— 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer aud be strong. 

An adventuress! 

She did not look much like one the day that she 
stood in one of the niches of Blackfriars Bridge, 
dreamily watching the little bustling Thames steam- 
ers darting in and out of the arch beneath her, like 
long, red-necked birds of some wondrous species, 

An adventuress! ; 

What could be more unensnaring than her gentle 
eyes of pellucid gray, her demure features of pensive 
mould, her colourless complexion, and her hair of 
that aeutral tint which harmonizes best with such a 
physique ? 

For at this precise moment Destiny has put his 
trumpet to his lips to call her from the ranks and 
put the doubtful honour on her of being an adven- 
turess! 

“Burn me if it ain’t little Jennie!” 

These words were uttered in her very ear, and 
when she started round a face was within a foot of 
hers, a face that was hideously wrinkled and hideously 
scarred and hideously bandaged along one side, and 
en of which one red-rimmed, angry eye glared into 

ers, 

Little Jennie was a tall young woman now, and 
her heart jumped convulsively with fright as she re- 
coiled from this horrible creature who had identified 

er, 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared the man, lifting his tat- 
tered cap from his cropped head and displaying a 
villanously low forehead, in a mock bow. “ Happy 
to meet Miss ’Igh-an’-mighty agin, an’ to see as ow 
she arn’t forgot old pals,” said he, hilariously, and 
stepping in front of her he barred her retreat. 

“Oh, let me pass; I must go,” pleaded Jennie, 
thoroughly frightened. 

“Oh, fie!” said he, with a malicious chuckle, 
“that ain’t the way to treat a brother sperrit. Yer 
shouldn’t show yourself unfeelin’, my dear. Now 
Say, wouldn’t ye like ter hear where I’ve been these 
seven long years? Eh! Too starchified to betray 
yer cooriousness? Well, I’li tell yer, any how. I’ve 
got grand friends in the wery ’ighest socivty, my 
poor young friend, and they takes an ex-traordinary 
interest in my welfare. ‘The queen's one on ’em.”’ 

** What do you mean ?” asked she, not that she 
cared to hear, but because she wanted him to get 
a with what he meant to say and have done 

ath it. 


Longfellow. 





[A RECOGNITION. ] 


‘What doI mean? Well, my dear, sense you're 
so pressin’ I don’t mind tellin’ you. It’ll reward yer 
for all the meltin’ affection ye’ve ever expended on 
me. Queen Victory an’ some o’ her set they put 
their heads together to see wot could be done for old 
Ralph Gurney as was so oncommon clever seven 
years ago that he had all the town a talkin’ about 
him. So they thinks they’ll take him from his poor 
but interesting business an’ give him apartments in 
a fine castle, with servants to wait on him, an’ a 
leetle light work to amoose him betimes, somethin’ 
in the botany line, dissectin’ a species o’ flax, in 
fact, wonderfulintercstin’ an’ ediffyin’ to a fine mind. 
That’s where I’ve been, Jennie Wail.’ 

‘“* T—I don’t quite understand you !’’ gasped Jennie, 
a new and horrible suspicion darting into her mind; 
and her eyes travelled over his cropped head and 
unshorn beard and hard hand with such an expres- 
sion of growing dread and disgust that the man 
shook with renewed laughter. 

**Don’t ye though ? what ignorance!’”’ chuckled 
he. ‘ Did ye never hear of a certain fine fortress 
built on Spike Island, Cove of Cork—a most roman- 
tic an’ be-ootiful spot! for the benefit of gentlemen 
like your ’umble sarvant that a admiring’ govern- 
ment wants to honour? Where they cuts your ’air 
for nothin’, an’ takes your picter for to hang in the 
most celebrated gallery in England, a reg’lar book 
of beauty, an’ furnishes your clothes free gratis of 
the purtiest an’ elegantest style? Ye think the 
tale’s too wonderful for to be true ? Why, my chick, 
I’ve got the government mark o’ horfour on me now, 
an’ the ’andsome bracelets wot they presented to 
me’’—thrusting out two bony wrists encircled with 
livid scars—* an’ if ye still have the imperence for 
to doubt my-——” 

** Good gracious !’’ gasped Jennie, ‘‘ are youa con- 
vict ?” 

* A ex-convic’, you should say. Yes. Ho! ho! 
ho! Wouldn’t yer like fer to take a pleasure trip 
to that sabnalid onstie now to see them fine sights 
an’ lively sports? Iknow ye would, an’ mebbe ye’ll 
go some day for to see that there relashing of yours 
as has been enjoyin’ them privileges in that same 
castle for seventeen years.” 

** Would you please to—please to tell me what in 
the world you mean ?”’ faltered Jennie. 

* Yes,my chick,” he replied, ‘* ne an’ you’s tarred 
with the same stick o’ disgrace; that’s why we’s 
palls, that’s why we’s kindred sperrits. On’y you 
are, I should say, the blackest tarred, for mine was 
on’y seven year, an’ your dad’s been in already 
seventeen.” 

At this the girl at first grew deadly pale and then 
blood red with indignation. 


“You villain,’ said she. “Father has been 
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dead these seventeeen years; everybody knows 
that.” 

The man regarded her triumphantly for some mo- 
ments without replying. 

Jennie Vail watched him with great, horror. 
stricken eyes. The creeping suspicion that theman 
really meant what he said, and had grounds for it, 
was becoming more emphatically verified, The per- 
sonal repulsion she had felt towards her dirty 
sailant was now forgotten in afar more absorbing 
horror that what he said he saw in Spike Island was 
true. 

“Do you really mean to say,” she asked, at 
length, ina choked voice, “that my father, An- 
thony Vail, is alive yet?” 

“ Yes, and here’s a proof of it,” said he, giving 
her a small book ; * that’s wot I mean to say. A 
convic’ for life.” 

Jennie did not wait to hear the rest of the re- 
marks ; she was off with the little book clutched in 
her hand and her heart bexting like a trip-hammer. 

What was it? How in the world hal Ralph Gur- 
ney gct it in his possession? Could there be any 
truth—Jennie’s heart beat quickly with the thought, 
and she cast it from her with supreme scorn. 

Still she dared not stop yet to sce what her prizo 
was, though the street was almost as bright as day 
with lamps and shop-windows. She got nearerand 
nearer home, running all the way ; for sho was lithe 
of limb, and buoyant and strong, this poor little 
know-nothing of seventeen. 

But at last curiosity, or prudence, or that dor- 
mant dread within her, compelled her to pause bya 
brightly illuminated chemist’s shop; and she drew 
forth the book for a good look at it before she went 
home. 

It had once been a handsome little gilt-edged 
Russia leather volume. It was now a dog-eared, 
discoloured tatter, hanging together by the back. 

She looked at the fly-leaf, and read an inscription 
in her mother’s writing. She turned the fly-leaf, 
and read the title of the book—It was: 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Under the title was written in her father’s hand: 
* ANTHONY VAIL.” 

Under that, in trembling characters, were inscribed 
these words: 

‘* Good-bye for ever, wife, honour and freedom. 

“ ANTHONY VAIL. 1854.” 

It was her father’s handwriting, tremulous and 
blurred, but his as surely as the two or threo 
cherished love-letters in her mother’s work-box 
were his. 

“Good-bye for ever, wife, honour and freedom.” 

What did that mean ? 

What wasitthe man had said—“ aconvict for life?” 
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Jennie Vail, the bright girl of seventeen, felt 
suddenly stricken with the decrepitude of an old 
woman. He limbs tottered under her weight, a moan 
of sickening horror issued from her whitening lips— 
she caught at the window frame before which she 
stood for support. 

‘* Good-bye for ever, wife, honour and freedom.” 

Each word was a separate knell in Jennie’s awe- 
struck soul, a separate farewell to some purity or 
happiness in her simple past. 

** Good-bye, wife ”—good-bye, mother, who must 
now know all! ‘“ Good-bye, honour’’—good-bye, 
sacred memories of a hero father, long loved and 
never quite lost! ‘* Good-bye, freedom ”’—good-bye, 
peace of mind, gaiety, innocent pride in an unsullied 
name—a prison looms black and infamous for ever 
more in Jennie’s consciousnesa! 

Disgraced by their hero! 

By-and-by she recovered sufficiently to perceive 
that she was attracting the attention of the passers- 
by, and thrusting the pocket Bible into her pocket 
she moved off with hanging head, and eyes fixed 
blankly on the.pavement, as if already she felt the 
scornful glances and indignant taunts which would 
be levelled at her when the world knew that she was 
a convict’s daughter, 

The girl was like to swoon with shame and 
anguish and terror al] in one. 

To think of the vile character of the man she and 
her mother, ay, and! her good, guileless grand- 
father, had well nigh. worshipped for so many 
years. 

A man like—well; like Ralph Gurney. Oh! Hea- 
ven, help her mother!: To think of the imposture 
the three had been practising these seventeen years 
—holding their heads up, rejoicing in an honourable 
name, reverencing. opeualy the memory of a dead 
hero, and he a felomin,a, prison! 

To think of the.degeption. which had been passed 
upon them by that-horribley unknown monster who 
had stepped inte the hero’s.plage | 

These thoughts were. tee agenizing, for. endur- 
ance. Poor Jennie, upused \teuagated pada, thrash 
them from her almost fierogly, andi concentrated 
all her mind upon one point, 

Should she or should she not tell this horvible, 
thing at home? 

Little as she knew of the world Jennie was sharp 
enough to, know that Gurney would let no one 
share the secret while he had a chance of making 
a “ property ” of it, aud wringing hush-money from 
her mother ; ghe held in her hands the proof ne had 
mentioned ; she was now the sole possessor of the 
secret, 

Was it necessary to torture them at home when 
they could do nothing to help themselves ? 

Was it possible to lock this in her breast and 
spare the only darlings of her heart these pangs of 
horror which she was feeling ? 

How could she tell this awful thing to her 
mother? 

She couldn’t! Why should she tell it? Was 
she bound because he was her father to confess 
that she had discovered that he was yet alive ? No! 
She owed no duty to a convict. She wouldn't. 

He was dead to her mother; he was worse. than 
dead to her, but she needn't say so. 

This point settled, the poor young thing swept a 
long, sad look backward over the blessed, loving, 
guiltless life she and her two adored ones had led 
together; and when she contemplated. that pure 
heaven of happiness turning black with the blight 
of this curse that had fallen upon them her very 
soul revolted froin the parent she had venerated ail 
her life, and she bitterly deplored that he had not 
died a hero seventeen years ago, but lived still to 
blight their lives with his infamy. 

She did not speculate upon his crime, nor upon 
his motive for concealing his existence; she had 
seen Ralph Gurney—she had enough of ‘convicts— 
the very thought of them appalled her. 

How long she might have brooded about the 
streets in her dazed condition of mind Heaven 
knows, had not her feet mechanically turned home- 
ward, and borne her white and exhausted into the 
pretty, peaceful room that had been such a pure 
refuge from guilt and disgrace until now, 

Having parried her mother’s rather. startled in- 
quiries about her pallor. and the lateness of the 
hour, Jennie shut herself into her little bedroom 
for the night. 

And when the house was quiet, and mother and 
grandfather lay sleeping peacefully and unsuspec- 
tingly, she rose again, lit her candle, locked the door, 
and drew from the place where she had hidden it 
the pocket Bible. 

There was atiny grate in Jennie’s room, and she 
cautiously kindled a little fire and made it burn up 
brightly. 

Then she looked over the pocket Bible for the 
last time before she should burn it up and so have 
the secret all to herself. 

And when she had examined it well and found no 
more writing, she discovered that the last two leaves 
had been carefully pasted together but that the 





paste had become loosened and a small slip of 
printed paper was between them. And when she 
had got it out, smoothed it and dried it over the 
candle, she read this paragraph: 

‘“* Anthony Vail, the marine condemned to death 
by court martial for striking his lieutenant on board 
H.M.S. ‘ Guinevere’ has had his sentence com- 
muted to imprisonment for life.” 

* * * * * 

Jennje Vail sits by her little window. 

The candle has long ago burned out, the stara; 
haveepaded; the dawn is breaking. 

Im lap»lies the pocket Bible, clasped clos¢ 
between her two little hands. 

Threugh her heart a storm has swept, wildiandi 
tumultuous. Itig over though, she is 
calm ag: thet: pale-beam of day that steals inter 
the court to,teueh, the pinched faga of Jemni-that: 


used tal iy. 
Jempig was-a t night ; Jemnie, will) never 
be achild angy mores. . 
Jennie. hageae titter-burden. to bear, hidden, ddem,, 
deep inher, proud, loyal, loving heapbs. 
Never tell iti. ie; never for Heavenasakte! 
iM her ; how much more:this— 
this  macbyrddm, off Hex: hero, pining, nosey, ab: thiss 


atl, for the sakesofi onge 


Oh, father; father: father! ! 


CHAPT Bk II, 
Tepepesnne men e-F Of Tilt snd smebe,oR aati 
Smote the. chord of Self, thet 
inmausie out of sight, , 
gaa Jennie darling, whatiis the mattemwith: 
our 

* “Mother, mother dear, how-yeustartlad med ‘Noo. 
thing-ig-theematter with me,” 

‘* Ay Jeanie! and you’ ve finished-offf this. bunch. 
ofsilver-wheat. with rose-leayes, instead of wheat: 
Megan Tenth, she noty-nabr quite herself, grand. 

‘* No songs-to-dagy may whinebat:; nonsengs yester- 
day, nor-the day: before! Ayy Nellie; theslass is.ail- 


¥ 
NS no ; what‘nensense!’ Dears, you are both 
as romantic as two young ladies in love. Here, 
mother, that’s all right I think. I believe I wished 
it was a rea! rose, so I put: my wish into execution 
as well as I could. Grandfather, hayen’t I sung 
these last few days? No! Well, I'll sing now: 
“°*Tigs the last rose. of summer,” 

The trio were busily working away. 

The venerable little old. porcelain-painter sat 
among his ware with his white fingers dabbled. in 
gold dust and carmine, and: his bottles and vials 
and bowls of queer compounds like, a, beneficent. 
faced wizard of old; and the two women, endued 
with pure muslin aprons, tiwirled, and twisted, and 
snipped, and crimped their buds and blossoms: like 
two mild-eyed fairies, 

There was a big, burly brown dog stretched ona 
mat before the grate—a dog of remarkably fine 
breed as any one “ up” in dog flesh could have 
told; certainly an odd possession for such humble 
folk. 

There was also a portrait of a very young, hand- 
some, and smiling man inarich gilt frame, hanging 
over the mantelpiece ; another astonishing posses- 
sion there. 

Be sure that each had its history! 

That dog’s mother was trotting at Anthony Vail’s 
heels the first time Nellie Fairfax met him saunter- 
ing through the hawthorn-shaded lane in the suburbs 
of Derby, and frightened the pretty girl by her un- 
mannerly growling; upon which the young gentle- 
man had indignantly ordered her to lie down in dis- 
gra:e, then had most earnestly and respectfully 
apologized to the girl for his dog’s impudence, 
That was not the last time they chanced to meet 
and to speak to each other in the hawthorn lane, Ah, 

! 


o! 

Anthony Vail went away after one too blissful 
year of married life, and never came back, but he 
left his dog behind; and when she died of old age 
she left her puppy behind, and this was hegrowa up 
to bea great, growling, untaught brute of the purest 
breed; beloved and cherished for Anthony’s sake, 
but something like the sacred white elephant, rather 
a cumbrous possession for the poor little family. 

That portrait had been painted by Anthony him- 
self for his wife shortly after the wedding, aud she 
had framed it avcording to her estimate of its 
value. It was a gocd likeness of him, and showed a 
particularly fine and distinguished man, but not 
half as fine and noble as he really was, Mra Vail 
maintained, 

It was several days since Jennie Lad met Ralph 
Gurney, but she held undisputed possession of the 
pocket Bible, and of the secret of her father’s exist- 


ence, 

Since that night, which she had passed‘in sleep- 
less communion with the spirit. of her unfortunate 
father, Jennie had been in a strange state of wind, 





She was a bad dissembler, and she could not 
conceal her altered mood very successfully from eyes 
like theirs, whosc love gave them a microscopic per- 
ception of.her slightest variation. 

Such a bright girl as she had ever been—so merry 
and mischievous and gay—what was the matter with 
Jennie now? Alas, poor girl, she had a secret to 
keep for their sakes. 

<ovie lees soa looked — poston ~ she 
sang:all her simple songs to © her grandfather, 
andias she looked her eyes kept filling and her heart 
Lena swelling till she thought it would surely 


, Xmseeshe had no other love; and she was so 
tender byynature, so impulsive, so compassionate 
off }e’s sufferings, youmay guess what a 
state offmindishe was in now. 

““Mipsher,”” said she, at:last, breaking off in tho 
middlaofiawerse, “ howoldiwould father be if he 
—— pP* 

, Mies, il’s gentle-face grew paler yet with pcen- 
sve heughts. 
| “Howeas: twontgowhom: We, Were: married,” mur- 
muredishe; “* he would:liave.beem: thirty-eight now. 
A young;men yet; Jenni me! we were but chil- 


( pensale 


Jennie’s lithe, fingers: quivered’so that she scarce 
fone treine> the. pale: stems: off the dainty prim- 
; “I wage » matory nob: long ago,” said 

nie; goaded .on by, her-owm: uneasiness to speak 
under some disguise of what: was. consuming her, 
“ebout a, young; mem whe; Was: missing for some 
7° and: where, they; found: him, Shall I tell 


H 
Jeanié: offen told! them: stories: which she had 
readk age thiey worked: and told them re- 


togethers 
matkably well too; awing to:thab sympathetic vein 


-whieknran ) er: 
| “Day Jommiey.do,’’theyrtherefore: said; delighted. 
SevVeanie told this story: 
‘“Onee there was-a beautiful, good widow who had 
an oniyrechild, a daughter, grown up. They loved 


; past-all belief, for the mother was. 
very ftadl and the doctors had told them that a shock 
might. \iihher any day.” 

‘Ale poor soul!” murmured Mrs. Vail, wistfully, 
for her heart responded to that, 

“ They had no friends,” pursued Jennie, her eyes. 
fixed on her work and her deft hands flying, “and 
no money; but they. were, happy. for all that. 
Happy? Ah! that’s no word for the blessed life 
they had enjoyed together: till the time the story 
begins.” 

* That’s like you and me, darling,” breathed Mrs. 
Vail, fondly. ‘ 

“ Yes, I thought it-was like us when I read it,’ 
said Jennie, ‘‘ only that there’s.no grandpa in it, so 
that makes it not very like, after, all, Well, one 
day an old convict stopped the young girl in the 
street, and forced her to stand and listen while he 
told her something, perfectly dreadfal about her 
father, whom she and her. mother had’ loved and 
respected for ten or fifteen years—since, his death, 
you know.” 

** Ah!” breathed Mrs. Vail, for this too touched 
a responsive chord in her faithful breast. 

“* Why, he told her that ber father was nob dead 
at all; that instead of lying in a soldier’s grave he 
was a convict.” 

“* Ay, ay !” exclaimed the old man, looking up, 

“Horrible !”” said: Mrs. Vail, with, a little 
shudder. 

“Yes,”’ resumed Jénnié, her soft check burning, 
“that he was a convict for life in one of the prisons, 
and that he had seen him himself. And he had 
proofs of what he said too, and—and if was true, 
the girl had to believe him.” 

“ Well, and how did it go on?’ asked the little 
grandfather presently, Jennie having stopped, ap- 
parently engrossed in her work. 

* Oh, I’m afraid, it’s too sorrowful to tel,” fal- 
tered Jennie. ‘‘ Mother doesn’t like it,’” 

“Oh, yes, I do, although it is very, psiofal!’” 
cried Mrs. Vail, doubtfully; “but I think it a 
very unlikely story, you know. It, couldn’t, have 
happened.” 

** No, to be sure,” said Jennie, quite relieved, for 
she was terribly afraid that one or other of them 
would suspect the truth before she had got them to 
answer the questions.she had resolved to, put to 
them in this,roundabout way. “ Well, this. miser- 
able old man who had just got out. of prison. gave 
the girl the proof he had that her father: was alive, 
and a convict as he had said, and she went home in 
a dreadful state.. Yon see. she dared not. tell her 
mother, for she had been warned so by the doctors, 
and——Do you think she ought to have told her?” 
demanded Jennie of her mother, point-blank, break- 
ing off in her narration. 

“T—don’t—know !” stammered Mrs, Vail. “ She 
had the best right to know it, you see.” 

“No, no!” put;in,the old man; “it was the 
daughter’s bounden duty to save her mother’s life. 
What good would it have done to tell.her? Why 
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should she lose father and. mother too? So the 
brave girl hid their disgrace in her own. bosom.?””’ 

“Yes, blaming herself for her duplicity all the 
time. Butin looking over: the thing that proved 
her father was alive—it was an old book with’ a lot 
of his writing in it—she suddenly found something” 
new about him. She found out what his crime 
been.” 

“ Weil ?” 

Jennie paused, breathlessly;. 

“ You would think. it would ba some fearfulcrime 
that would.send him. to. prison. for his. whole: life, , 
wouldn’t you?” asked she, huskily, . 

“Yes, indeed... What was.it?” 

‘ Oh, it was-so'sad~so sad—I cried. when-I came 
to that.part. It.was.a slip of:printed paper—perhaps 
her father had out it owt of. the newspaper. at the 


time just. to show. people ever. after. what. his. 


crime really was—and it.said: that. the man, telling. 
his name, youknow, had been condemned toimprison- 
ment for.life for striking his lieutenant.:’ 

Jennie’s auditors. uttered a simult 
of pity and surprise. 

“Yes!” said she,,a.heavt-thrill. in. her: voice. 
“They took. his: liberty from. him when. he- was.a- 
young man, and sent him.to pine: aw. long, life. away 
for. that one little fatal thing! Amd he wasso) brave 
and kind, so brave and. kind, mother, thathe hid his 


murmur 





misfortune from his poor, pretty wite,, and; let herr 


think him. dead—for, love of. her.!”’ 

“ Ah!” faltered; Mrsi. Vail, with. starti 
“ beautiful ! 
a hero’s grave.” 

“ Wasn’t he?” cried Jennie, her cheeks pale, her 
gray eyes shining. brilliantly. “Such a story of 
suffering and noble si‘eneeis-enough to melt one’s 
heart. Don’tJaugh atime,dears ;. theides.of.it,al- 
most.overcomes:me.’’ And. indeed the tears were 
gushing from her eyes.and-could no. longer. be: con- 
ceaied, 

“ Well?” said the grandfather, by-and.by, when 
Jennie’s emotion had passed.. ‘‘ What, did, the 
daughter do then ?”” ; 

Jennie looked up with a calm, determined expres, 
sion, first at the questioner, then.at her mother. 

“ What. ought: she. to have done. then?” asked 


she. 

“Téld it all’ to ler mother,’ said’ Mrs. Vail; 
promptly. 

“What! And see her drop at‘her féet'dead ?”"’ 

“No; no, that woulda’t kill‘her!’’’ said Mrs.. Vail, 
with a sudden, faint, star-lit’smilé at her young hus- 
band’s portrait. “Ts hear that'her déar love’ was 
not'a heap of mouldering’ bones and’ an’ angel in 
Heaven, but a living-mam yet’on earth, witha‘heart 
so noble as ‘that, oh, I’ should: think: she: would’ go 
mad with joy’? 

“* Would: she!” whispered’ Jennie,. watching her 
pretty mother’s wrapt with: a. 
OOK, 

“ Ay, Nellie, but afterward!”’ saidithe:old man, 
looking up with a half-smile-at the pair.. ““ Wheu 
she came to realize what: her poor: husband was 
suffering, and would have to suffervall. his: life-long 
imprisonment, loneliness, misery, think ye would 
she have much joy then? When she:knew thatshe 
could not aid him—no, nor. get permission to. see 
him, even to tell him how she loved him—ah, she 
would go mad indeed, but. not for joy.!’’ 

“Yes,” whispered Jennie, eagerly.. “ Well, I’ll 
goon: The girl thought with you, grandpa, and 
resolved that she must spare her mother all know- 
ledge of this awful thing. But her: heart.was just 
torturing her morning, noon and night, urging her 
to see whether she couldn’t do anything to help her 
father. A wildidea had taken possession of her that 
if she toid the story in the right quarter—found the 
lientenant; perhaps; whom her father had struck, 
and interested him—that'perhaps she might get hor 
father’s freedom again. But’ she didn’t: know 
whether such a thing-could bedone, or‘ever had 
been done, and she didn’t’ know whom to'turn to for 
advice, Could she have’done it; grandpa?” asked 
Jennie, abruptly, breaking off in her story to ‘turn 
with wide, pulsating eyes fixed questioningly upon 
the old maa; 

“She could have tried,” answered: he; qnitein- 
terested; “‘such things. have been done, and by 
helpless women too when love gave them: courage, 
Heaven bless ’em.’ 

‘“‘ But how, grandpa, how?” 

* Well, you see, dearie, I don’t know much of such 
things ; but I believe she would have. to get: some- 
body of. influence—I mean, by,that.some; person. of 
rank or political importance-—to. present .a.petition 


to the Seerctary of State, asking the. Queento re- 
prieve tho prisoner, on the ground. of . the. trifling 
nature of his fault and.the. number of years he had. 


suffered punishment, etc. But what‘did-she do in 
the story ?”” 

“T didn’t read any more,” said Jennie, bending 
low over her work ; “but I suppose she nmst have 
done something of that’kind: Any dutifal daughter 
would; wouldn’t she, mother ?” 

**Yes; love, yes! But’still [ think she should not 


tarting tears, 
He was a hero, though he did not fill. 


» Cager’ 





try to keep the secret from her mother, for who, in 
all the earth, would: be braver or more unwearied 
in tA efforts than the poor, déar prisoner’s own 
wife ? 

“ But her frailty, mother—her weakness—why, it 
was said that the slightest shock would kill her. 

“And we know how we should think of that,” 
put in the old man, with awistful glance towards 
his: danghters. “The: girl. was: right to keep it a 
secrets whatevershe suffered herself, she was right, 
to spare her mother.” 

“ And to devote. herself to her father’s liberation ?” 
said Jennie, in the queerest. voice. 

“ Yes.; that’s what abrave girl wonld do. Then, 
fancy what,.the end of. the story: would.be—how the 





mother;,who had: been: kept in the dark. so long, 
would one day see her darling girl.come in with her. 
arms round the man she. had: adored. long, ago and 
mourned for many a year.” 

“Yes, grandpa, yes!” gasped Jennie, her’ face 
showing the passionate yearnings of her soul like a 
mirror. 

“And how,” continued’ the grandfather, “ they 
would clasp each.otier to hearts that were ready to 


burst’ with rapture; and the generous girl’ would 


standby, thinking‘ All my work!’ Ah! there would 
bea: brave ending for-you |” 

**Beautiful!’* murmured Mrs: Vail, quite pale 
with emotion: 

“Thatis the way’T hope'the' story’ will end,” ‘said’ 
Jennie; a sudden burst of delight breaking over her 
whole face and fairly glorifying it. 

she went and hugged Snath, the sacred 


T 
beast, and hung: out: of) the open: window till: her: 


dancing eyes: were calm; and! then she went back 
“- her lily+buds:.and May-blooms,. and‘ sang as be- 
‘ore. 

Their own: lipsshad.spoken it: , 


She was to. keep the secret, and to.get:lor father’s: 


freedom, 

Her mission! 

Did ever knight of old gird.on-his:armour. with a 
pater, nobler enthusiasm than. did simple Jennie 

ai 

The sweet little sonl. puzzled herself immensely 
how to begin without betraying herself. to these two 
who were not to know that she was doing anything. 

The first thing she did was to write.a letter to her 
father to Spike Island! 

This, of course, having.no more efféct than had'it 
been an oration in Sanscrit addtessed in the same 
language, and Jénnie’s patience being remarkably 
short-sufféring,; she*soon made up her mind that 
convicts‘are not served with their letters and daily 
paperover their breakfast cvery morm'ng; and rushed 
into business, : 

Having some'common'sense and much ingsnuity, 
she visited an‘old news-stand and asked the vendor 
where she would be:likely to learm anything about 
the Crimean war, military reports, etc. 

She was referred ‘to the office of a daily paper, 
where they keep back’files: Screwing up her courage, 
she went thither, got the august permission to look 
over. the file.dated: from. March, 1854; to October, 
and systematically hunted out all the items printed 
in the paper concerning H.M.S, ‘‘ Guinevere.”’ Then 
she transeribed the officer list intoa-niceittle note- 
book she had bought for the’ purpose; struck out the 
names ofisuch as she found afterward in the death 
list, marked as doubtful such as.she found in the 
list of wounded, and retired from the office. 

Looking over her corrected. catalogue (she. had 
perhaps:a..score of names in it) Jennie in a: trice 
picked out the man who seemed to be most approach- 
able by a poor girl badly in need of a good friend, 

The man she elected to this charitable office was 
the chaplain of H.M.S. “ Guinevere,” the Reverend 
Octavius Gardiner. 

“Tf Mr: Gardiner is in England,”’ thought Jennie, 
“Tl apply to him myself.’”” 

She begred léave—at a stationer’s—to look over 
a clergy list, and was rewarded by being enabled to 
copy into her’note-book this address : 

“Rev. Octavius GARDINER; 

Rector-of St: Asaph’s; Little Catesby, Berks.” 

“Only ‘a short run from London!” said Jennie 
to’ herself, cheerfully; as she tripped homeward, 
eseorted by Snath. 

Jeanie knewexactly what she was going to ask 
of the rector of Little: Catesbyi Sho wae going to 
request him to be so good as to give her the name of 
that: very inexorable lieutenant for whose sake her 
father had been consigned. to prison for the remain- 
der of his: life. 

But one. little hitch in. Jennie’s arrangements 
threatened to overturn them: all.. The. longer she 
concealed this secret from her mother the closer 
her mother watched her. 

It was clear as day, that she could notlive a week 
under the same. roof. with a mother and hide.a 
father’s resurrection from her. 

It was no longer “ Jennie—Jemnie, darling, what 
is the matter with you ?’” but “I didn’t think you 
could keep me at arm’s length this way, Jennie, 
Your own mother, that loves you so!” 


Vain. were Jennie’s dissimulations—sb> was, we 
know, a bad dissembler, and had no natnral talent 
for intrigue. 

Still, for her mother’s life’s sake as long asJennio 
stayed at homo, until father came, Jennie must pre- 
varicate. 

Intolerxble yoke! 

With all rash youth’s heat anid’ folly Jennie re- 
solved to slip the yoko. 

And how ? 

By staying away from home until she could return 
in triumph, Lee father by her side. 

Oh, silly, high-hearted Jennie Vail! 

She gave herself a week to break the fetters which 
bound herto her home. At the end of the week it 
was as impossible as at the beginning of it to say in 

so many words, “I am going away for a time.” 

So after all, to her disgust, she had to take refuge 
ina subterfuge. The employées of Madame Steibel 
chanced to be going to spend a day at Sydenham, 
aud Jennie was of course expected to accompany 
them. That’should be her excuse for going away. 
To-morrow must find her an excuse for staying 


away. 

Now that-her mind‘was made up Jernio was un- 
expectedly miserable. Deceive them, the darlings ? 
Oh; shamefal !' How would they suffor’ that night 
when she never came back ? 

She hung about them the whole of the evening 
which preceded the pleasure trip, mute, wan, and 
lowsspirited, the very ghost of herself. What was 
wrong with Jennie ? 

_After everybody ought.to have Been hours in bed 
Jennie sat up in her little bedroom —scratch, 
scratch, scratching with a pen on paper; and Mra. 
Vail, who had turned a thing all ears and clairvoy- 
ance, heard her through two closed doors; and ap- 
peared to her like a ghost all in white. 

Jennio was writing very busily, and the téare 
were coursing down her’cheekes, 

“Why, Jennie!” gasped her mother; turning 
white as her robe. 

Jennie jumped up, ran and clasped het mother in 
her arms and kissed her, langhing and wiping tears 
away all the while. 

“*Couldn’t a body feel’ sentimental without tho 
whole house getting up toinquireinto it? Writings 
Why, yes, but surely poor little ‘ Muzzie’ wasn’t 
going to make a poor, silly show of*her first attempt 
at—poetry P’ Anybody vexed her? Oh, no, no, no! 
Inlovo? Ha, ha, ha, ha-h! Now who could she be 
inlove with? Old Trot, the landlord? And at this 
Jennie laughed so hilariously and so. genuinely that 
Mrs, Vail saw her mistake, felt more troubled than 
before; and lay down like a lamb. But she listened 
all night, 

Well, at eight o’clock of the morning Jennie was 
ready to start: She wore a smart new lilac print, 
and alittle black silk mantle, and a whité straw hat 
with pink roses round the crown. . She had a small 
black satche! on her arm, and a spare shawl, a gray 
one with a scarlet border on hor arm. 

Her mother eyed her‘all over sharply; her grand- 
father, absurdly vain of her few little good looks, 
gloated his eyes on her smart attire. Snath stepped 
from his shrine (the mat), shook himself, and offered 
himself for escort. 

Jennie darted a strange look at hor mother. 

** Well, I must go,” said she, in a hard, unmodu- 
lated voice, 

She folded her mother to her breast, and pressed a 
pair of lips so dry and burning to her soft, wan check 
that they left a crimson stain upon it. 

** Good-bye, Muzzie, good-bye |” whispered Jennie, 
with a heart-beat in cvery syllable. 

Then she tore herself away, and laying her sweet 
little, half-scared, half-heroicchild-face on her grand- 
father’s neck she choked down a fierce sob or two, 

“Good-bye, grandpa—take care of mother,’’ fal- 
tered she, and tore herself away from him too, 

One moment she looked back on them from the 
door. Will they ever forget dear Jennie’s face 
then ?—and therti—and then she was off on her mis- 
sion. 

The pair she had left behind ker stood listening tc 
her retreating footsteps through the open door 
until they mingled with the countless footsteps in 
the street below. Then said Mrs. Vail, looking at 
Mr. Fairfax : 

“ Father, did you notice——”’ 

“How pretty she was? Yes!” cried masculine 
innocence. 

“Ts that all you saw? Her agitation—her reluc. 
tance to leave us ?” 

“Yes, to. be sure!’” replied the old man, thus 
goaded; “she is vory fond of us, the darling.” 
“Bah!” cried feminino intuition, scornfally, 
‘Why, she is deceiving us!” 

“ Ene?” 

“ Hiding something ; our child is miserable!” 
“Bless my——” 

“Crying fit to break her heart‘all night—turning 
paler and paler, as silent as a tombstone when sho 
thinks she’s not noticed! Wehave lost Jouuie’s 





confidence |” 
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“ My goodness, Nellie, what do you think it is a 
“T don’t know. She intends me not to know; she 
is keeping me in the dark—her own mother who 
would lay the hair of her head under her feet. Oh! 
oh! oh!’’ 

And here the sensitive, feeble soul, all nerves and 
emotions, burstinto one of those alarming paroxysms 
of grief which the doctors had taught the grandfather 
and grand-daughter to fear as they would fear the 
assassin’s knife for her; and so poor Father Fairfax 
had his hands full for the next hour or two. 

Hadn’t she bungled it badly, poor little Jennie! 
Her shabby little excuses were not half so efficacious 
as one good round falsehood would have been—if 
she meant to deceive she didn’t know how. And if 
amateurs will dabble in arts that only experts use 
successfully what better do they deserve than defeat ? 

No, no, there is no neutral ground between truth 
and falsehood; one must either be brave enough to 
“tell the truth though the heavens should fall,” or 
brave enough to tell falsehoods enough to serve 
one’s purpose. 

However, Jennie was launched right or wrong. 
She had a little money in her*purse, her own earn- 
ings, scrupulously her own, a change of linen, and 
the pocket Bible in her satchel, and her best clothes 


On. 

When she had bought her ticket, third class, a 
great dog, which had soberly kept track of her foot- 
steps, pressed close to her in the bustling throng as 
if to protect her, and stuck his nose in her hand. 

She looked down. 

“ What, Snath!’ cried Jennie, perfectly discon- 
certed. 

Snath complacently wagged his tail. 

“What amI to do with you?” murmured his 
mistress, in great perplexity. ‘It is too late to go 
back with you, and I don’t know how in the world 
I’m to get along with you at my heels.” 

The girl looked at the dog reproachfully, and the 
dog returned her gaze with a half-apologetic, half- 
imploring air. 

* By Je-ove !”? said a voice at her elbow, “ whata 
magnificent brute—see, colonel !’’ 

Jennie turned to behold herself and Snath the 
cynosures of three pairs of eyes, belonging respec- 
tively toashort, bulbous man, buttoned tightly 
into a blue sporting jacket, from which his neck up- 
rose red and apoplectic, to support a bull-dog head 
and purple, pompous face, evidently the utterer of 
the recorded remark ; a tall, soldierly man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, with cool purple eye, a great flossy, 
blonde moustache, and a cheek browned with the 
sun, yet worn and pallid with recent illness, who 
had a large military cloak flung round him; and, 
supporting the soldier, with much old-fashioned de- 
ference, an elderly man in livery, as brown-faced as 
his master. 

“Look at the brute!’ cried the short man, en- 
thusiastically, “look at his square flank! look at 
his bulk! reg’lar Gordon breed ; pedigree as clear as 
erystal. I say, colonel, you ought to have that 
dawg.”’ 

Lhe colonel turned his cool purple eye from the 
fiercely flushing face of the dog’s mistress with a 
smile in its depths, and lazily took stock of Snath’ 

“A fine animal indeed!” said he, admiringly ; 
“and might make a suitable sop to Cerberus—that 
is to say’ — (turning with a mocking laugh to the 
old servant) ** wouldn’t a certain old gentleman 
welcome the Evil One himself if he appeared with 
such a gift for the kennels ?” 

The servant eagerly bowing his assent, the colonel 
detached himself and stepped to Jennie’s side. 

‘**May I, without impertinence, ask you if this 
fine dog is your property ?”’ said he, with that high- 
— civility which treats princess and peasant 
alike. 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Jennie, modestly. 

“ Willing to sell him ?” inquired the colonel. 

“No, sir,” answered she, firmly. “He was my 
father’s dog, and my father is—gone,” 

The colonel drew back with a murmured apology, 
bowed respectfully, and walked on. 

The short man next stepped beside her. 

““Want to part with that beast?’ demanded he. 

‘*No,” said Jennie, twining her slender hand in 
Snath’s collar and leading him away. 

The man followed her up. 

“T say, young woman,” he continued, “I'll give 
ye five pounds cash down for that there pup.” 

“I won't sell him!” said Jennie, flashing rather 
a haughty glance over her shoulder at him. 

“Eh? Allright!’ mumbled the man, somewhat 
disconcerted, and he strolled off after the colonel, 
who received him with some chaffing remark. 

Jennie got her dog safely stowed in his proper 
quarters, took her own seat, and off they glided, 

Suath accompanied Jennie Vail on her journey 
to Little Catesby. 

(To be continued.) 








Mr. Georce SMiru states that on the recommen- 


Treasury has directed him to proceed to Kouyunjik 
and resume the excavations for Assyrian antiquities. 
Mr. Smith expects to start in a few days. 








SCIENCE, 

AmMonIA IN THE ATMOSPHERE.—At a recent 
meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences M, 
Trachot made a communication touching the pre- 
sence and proportion of ammonia in atmospheric air. 
The results of various experiments on the above, 
conducted on the heights of Clermont-Ferrand and 
elsewhere, show that the proportion of ammonia in- 
creases withthe altitude, ‘Thus at Clermont-Ferrand 
the proportion of ammonia was one milligramme toa 
cubit metre of air; whilst on the mountain peak of 
Nancy it reached five milligrammes, 

New R«FriIGERATING APPARATUS,—Some experi- 
ments have been recently made at the factory of 
Messrs. Siebe and West, Mason Street, Westminster 
Road, to test the working of an ether refrigerating 
apparatus, invented by Captain Frederic Warren, 
R.N. ‘The apparatus consists of a small steam-en- 
gine, to which is attached asecond cylinder for con- 
densing ether vapour. The cold produced by the ex- 
pansion of the condensed ether is utilized by being 
communicated to brine contained in pipes, around 
which the ether circulates, The brine ti:us cooled is 
used in its turn either to freeze water or to cool air, 
the water being contained in reservoirs immersed in 
a vessel of cold brine, and the air being conveyed in 
pipes, which wind backwards aud forwards in such 
a vessel. The ether employed, being contained en- 
tirely in closed apparatus, is scarcely at all wasted, 
and little more than its first cost need be taken into 
account. In the experiments the moisture on the 
outside of the pipes leading to the refrigerator was 
rapidly frozen ; and the air of the room, after being 
withdrawn at a temperature of 62 deg., was almost 
immediately returned into it at 45 deg.; while, as 
this process continued, the temperature of the room 
was rapidly reduced aid might easily have been 
brought to the freezing-point and so maintained. 
Captain Warren claims that the temperature of any 
limited space can thus be kept down to almost any 
required degree ; and he proposes to appiy the method 
to the construction of cold chambers on board ships, 
to be used for storing freeh provisions, or, in the case 
of merchant ships, for the conveyance of perishable 
freight, Thus he would have a cold chamber for 
bringing dead meat, say from Aberdeea to London, 
and would accomplish this at a very swall expense; 
but he does not think it possible to freeze a whole 
cargo of dead meat, so as to obviate internal putre- 
faction duriog the long voyage from Australia, He 
proposes, however, to cool railway carriages in hot 
climates, to provide cool vans for the couveyance of 
dead meat and other provisions ia India, to cool the 
air admitted icto hospital wards iu hot climates, and 
to provide an unlimited supply of pure ice at almost 
nominal cost. 

ALCOHOL AND ALconoLts.—A letter by Dr. Edgar 
Sheppard has given rise to some discussiua on the 
respeesve actions of ordinary (ethylic) alcohol, and 
of the heavier bodies of the same organic series. Dr. 
Sheppard repeats a suggestion that has been made 
before, that common alcohol sold in the shops in the 
form of brandy, rum, gin, wine, and other so-called 
alcoholic drinks is sometimes mixed with a heavier 
alcohol, especially with amylic alcohol (fusel oil), and 
he infers that injurious action is produced on alcohol- 
drinkers by this species of adulteration. We have 
no evidence ourselves to show how far such ‘adulte- 
ration may exist, but we know of a fact that it does 
exist, and we can accept that the effect of the fraud- 
ulent proceeding is to increase the already sufliciently 
injurious influence of common alcohol. The physio- 
logical action of the heavier alcohols was made the 
subject of a special report to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, by Dr. Richardson, 
in 1864 and in 1869. He showed that the difference 
of action of the alcohols as they ascend in the series, 
aud as the carbon increases, is very striking. The 
slowness of action, the prolongation of action, step by 
step, from the liguter to the heavier compounds, is a 
truth as definite as any in physiology. He observed, as 
a singular fact, evidence in all his experiments that 
common ethylic alcohol, while it produces stupor, 
does not, ualess it be long continued, induce tremours 
or convulsions, while butylic and amylic alcohols 
directly produce these effects. The tremours caused 
by amylic alcohol are most persistent ; they are called 
forth by thesmallest excitement, and complete recovery 

from them, as indicated by the return of the natural 
temperature, is not attained, even when the alcohol 
has been withdrawn, in a shorter interval than three 
days. Thesame author has shown that the heavier 
alcohols more determinately reduce the animal tem- 
perature than common alcohol ; and he added in his 





dation of the trusiees of the British Museum, the 


! alcohols is distributed for consumption, it is possible 


that the heavier fluids may be the cause of delirium 
tremens in the human subject, as they are frequently 
the cause of that coutinual coldness, lassitude, and 
depression which follow the well-known dinner with 
“bad wine.” 





THE ORDER O° THE TOWER AND 
SWORD. 


Tuts ancient Portuguese order was originally 
founded by Alphonso V., surnamed Africanus, in 
1469, and was restored and re-modelled by Don 
Pedro, Duke of Braganza. It is called the “ Ancient 
and most honourable Order of the ‘Tower and Sword 
of Valour, Loyalty and Merit,”’ and consists of the 
grand-master—who must always be the reigning 
sovereign or regent of Portugal—knights grand 
crosses, commanders, officers, and knights. Personal 
merit, distinguished feats of arms, acts of courage 
or civ.c devotion, or signal service in any public 
career are the only recognized claims of admission 
to this order. 

The knights grand crosses wear, from a collar 
composed of towers and swords, the jewel of the 
order, which consists of a medal with a tower and 
sword in the usual device of ‘* Valour, Loyalty and 
Merit.” A star is also worn upon tne left breast. 
This order was conferred upon the duke, under 
his Portuguese title of Conde de Vimiera, for his 
distinguished services in that portion of the Penin- 
sula, and dates from 1811. 





VITAL CAPACITY. 

In passing an opinion as to the nature of any given 
case of consumptive disease it is so much less trouble- 
some to speak truly, is such a relief to be free from 
the incubus of a falsehood, the incubus of always 
being on guard against belying one’s self, that it is 
wonderful that auy man can be foyud who is willing 
to set himself deliberately to the task of uttering an 
untruth and sustaining it afterward for weeks and 
even months. Nothing can be adequate to such an 
attempt but a greed of gold so desperate and mean as 
to have eaten out every exalted principle of our 
nature. P 

Then again there is a perfectly delightful feeling 
which comes over a man, every time he thinks of it, 
in the felt conviction that he is believed in. It is 
always a sad thing and a hard, hard task to be com- 
pelled to say to a doting parent: “ Your child cannot 
recover under any conceivable circumstances.” But 
when the child has been dead for years and time has 
soothed the sorrow over his death the compensation 
comes in the saying to this neighbour and that friend 
and the other acquaintance: * ‘I'he doctor did not 
deceive me.” 

It is reasonable to suppose, when a physician is 
called upon to give his candid opinion of a case, that 
the family and friends would feel themselves under 
considerable obligations when such an opinion was 
given, although unfavourable, especially when that 
opinion was subsequently found to lave been literally 
correct, But this is not always the case. 

When a man is in the last stages of cousumption 
there is an indefiuable something pervading the whole 
person, combined in action, speech, gesture, intona- 
tion, and expression of countenance, which, although 
hard to be put in words, tells an “ o’er true tale.” 

A man who is in the decided stages of consumption 
has not one but several symptoms, each oue of wiich 
is in itself alarming, but all combined make an erro- 
neous opinion iu a measure impossible. 

A certain set of symptoms may exist without the 
physician being able to say positively “ You have 
consumption ;”’ if such a oue has a healthful “vital 
capacity ” it is certain that it cannot be consumption. 
Another man may not have as many of these bad 
symptoms, or none of them may be so aggravated, by 
reason of coastitution, temperament, duration, etc., 
yet if the spirometer shows that he is deficient in 
* vital capacity” then the existeuce of consumptive 
disease becomes a demonstration. 

When it is ascertained that a man has diminished 
“ vital capacity,” that his pulse is much too fast at 
any and all hours, that he has been losing in flesh and 
strength and breath, expressed by the complaint of 
“ great shortness of breath,” that on placing the car 
ou the chest under the collar-bone it gives no more 
sound than if it were laid upon a dead wall, or that it 
gives such a soundas is made by blowing intoa large- 
mouthed vial, or that there is the sound of blowing 
through a tube into a vessel of thick soap-suds, then 
consumption is present in the form of the presence of 
tubercles, fatal in their numbers ; or in the form of a 
dry cavity in the lungs, showing that they have been 
eaten away; or a partially filled cavity, indicating 
that the lungs are iu an actual state of decay, of con- 
suming, or consumption; and when such is the case 
no houest physician can hesitate to declare that death 





report in 1869 that, considering much of the heavier 
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once begin to decay, giving wasting of flesh, strength, 
and health, the issue is fatal in almost every one of a 
thousand cases. 

But suppose all the above symptoms exist, except 
that the sound given out is like the twittering of 
many little birds, then it is not only not consumption 
but it is next to impossible, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, that the person will ever have con- 
sumption, And why? simply because the bird-like 
twittering heard when the ear is laid flat on the chest 
was never known to be given out by a consumptive 
patient, Lut is always given out by an asthmatic, aud 
asthmatics seldom die of consumption, or of anything 
else except of old age; in a sense they dio daily, 
suffer a thousand deaths, but wheeze on, until they 
dry up to skin and bone or become dropsical. 

But euppose all the symptoms enumerated awhile 
ago were present, except the twittering sound and a 
quick pulse, with a “tremendous cough” added, 
liable to come on any hour of the night or day, then 
it is clear that it is neither consumption nor asthma, 
but common chronic bronchitis, and the man has a 
good chance of living to the age of sixty or seventy 

year’s, 
: It will be observed that cough and night-sweats 
have not been enumerated as symptoms of consump- 
tion; this is simply because they are not always pre- 
sent. “The books” give cases where persons were 
never observed to have had any cough, and yet, when 
examined after death, the condition of the lungs 
showed that consumption was the sole cause of death. 
“Night-sweats’’ are always alarming; this has 
arisen from the fact that persons in the last stages of 
consumption frequently have them, But this is not 
always the case; and, again, “ night-sweats’’ are 
common to several debilitating diseases ; sometimes 
they arise from an anxious state of the mind, at others 
from accidental circumstances, such asa great change 
to warmer weather, an over-amount of bed-clothing, 
or an over-heated room. 

It always leads to false views and false practices to 
make any symptom as an infallible sign of a specific 
disease when it belongs to several others. Neither 
uight-sweats, cough, nor spitting blood are any signs 
of consumptive disease in and of themselves, nor can 
they be signs of consumption, even if all were present 
in the same individual, if the “ vital capacity” is at 
the same time up to the natural healthful standard 
aud the pulse is iu a satisfactory condition. 

The practical conclusion of the whole matter is 
simply this: Every man, ill or well, owes it to his 
safety against consumptive disease to know what his 
vital capacity is and to take proper measures for keep- 
ing it up to his healthful standard, and to maintain 
that healthful vital capacity by such means as do not 
involve the taking of medicine, a change of climate, 
change of business, a ruinous expenditure, or a dan- 
gerous experiment, 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER X. 

“T'Hov hast doubtless, my lord,” said Sicardo, ad- 
dressing the prince, “ hoped to see this duel inter- 
rupted by the coming of thy escort—know that they 
were met late last night by some of my scouts, dis- 
guised as peasants, and informed that Lord Colonna 
and the nobles with him had left Atrani and returned 
toward Naples. Therefore all thy household troops, 
and the body guard given thee by the queen when 
thou didst begin thy intended tour toward France are 
now many hours on their way to Naples. The valets 
aud common servants of thyself and companions will 
soon be far from Atrani, my agents haviug been sent 
thither before the combat began to tell them to seek 
thee and these nobles at Pisata. Depart now—to 
Atrani, or Naples, or Pisata, as it may please thee. 
Atrani is the nearest place where thou mayest pro- 
cure horses and mules for thyself and these, on which 
ye may overtake thy valets at Pisata—or they, not 
finding ye there, may return to Atrani. Depart, and 
take with ye this ruffian count, whose crimes I have 
partially punished. Long ere ye can gather a force 
strong enough to cope with mine we shall be beyond 
thy reach.” 

The nobles gathered round the count, who had re- 
gained his consciousness, raised him to his feet, using 
many expressions of sympathy and aiding Galpa to 
bind a bandage around his head. 

The count, fierce but silent, glared impotently at 
the brigand chief, meditating plans for terrible re- 
venge, 

The prince, whose just nature could not say that 
the punishment of his lawless half-brother was less 
severe than the count deserved, replied to Sicardo: 

“Thou art a bold outlaw, Sicardo, and on the terri- 
tory of which I am now lord. Thou art our master 
here, however, and we must obey. But I trust thou 
wilt not harm these three—Cosmo, his wife and 
daughter.” 














“ They shall suffer no evil from me or mine,” inter- 
rupted the brigand, sternly. “I would speak apart 
with the page Galpa, Manfredi, and Borrelli.” 

He strode to a spot out of earshot of the others, 
followed by Borrelli, who had been unbound, and by 
Galpa and Manfredi. 

“ Nay, Count Alfrasco, do thou come also,” said Si- 
cardo, imperiously. 

The count, stubborn, surly and scornful, hesitated, 
but the nobles about him whispered to him: 

“ Humour the brigand; vengeance shall be ours 
hereafter. Thy head is yet in the tiger’s grasp.” 

“ As his shall one day be in mine!” muttered the 
count. “He hath my ears—but to nail them on the 
banner-staff of the Largo del Mercato is a deed not 
yet done.” 

“What farther wouldst thou with me, brigand?” 
he demanded, when he stood aloof with Sicardo and 
the others, 

“This,” replied Sicardo, in a tone audible only to 
the little group of four before him. ‘“ What right 
hadst thou, Galpa, to say to the count that I was the 
son of Cosmo?” 

The page told how, while lurking near the fores- 
ter’s cottage that morning, waiting to see Vittoria go 
forth, Cosmo and Donna Castelletta had spoken such 
things as to lead the page to believe Sicardo the 
Brigand was their son. 

* And thou, Borrelli?” asked the chief. 

gt briefly told that which I have already nar- 
rated. 

* Your surmises are false,” said Sicardo, gravely, 
when he had heard all. ‘‘Cosmo the Forester has no 
son—at least, Sicardo the Brigand is no longer his 
son. And mark this, ye three, and Count Alfrasco, if 
ever I hear that any man gives it out by word, hint 
or writing, that Cosmo the Forester is the father of 
Sicardothe Brigand ye four shall be slain, though 
my dagger should find the bosom of the queen be- 
tween your heart andits hilt! As I have kept my 
vow this far toward thy ears, count, so will I keep 
this. If already any hint of this has passed your 
lips——” 

‘*Nay, noble captain,” Borrelli hastened to say, 
‘we have not spoken of it—that isI have not—save 
as thou didst hear me when I urged my lord not 
to offend thy sister—I mean—ahem! yonder fair 
maiden,” 

“‘ Ye spoke not of it to the others when ye went to 
arrest Cosmo ?” 

“T did not,” replied Borrelli, 

** Nor did I,’’ said Manfredi. 

“Nor thou, count?” 

“ Brigand, not a word, I bade these three ksep 
that fact—if it be a fact—a secret,” replied the 
count. 

“And why didst thou so command?” asked Si- 
cardo. 

* That is my affair. Thou in thy covert must have 
heard me pledgemy word to Lord Colonua never again 
to molest Cosmo’s family.” 

“True, I heard thee sodeclare as from thee to 
Cosmo. See toit that thy pledge be not violated, or 
thou shalt die a death with whose horror all Naples 
shall groan—all at least who will not rejoice. But for 
my promise to thy prince, and because | wish thee 
to live to seeor hear that thy ears have been nailed 
as IL vowed, I would here put thee, ruffian noble, to 
a lingering death, and so avenge the many homes 
thou hast wronged. Now go, and keep ever in mind 
this last vow of Sicardo--if ever he learns that it is 
said in Naples, or Sicily, or anywhere in Italy, that 
Cosmo di Sicardoli, part of whose name I bear, is my 
father, or yon grief-smitten lady my mother, or yon 
fair maiden my sister, by the nails of the Cross I 
swear to slay all four of ye.” 

“Ts it true, then ?” asked the count, daringly. 

“True or false, Count Alfrasco, if the report come 
to me again thou and these three and another shall 
die,” replied the brigand, sternly. 

“ Another? What other?” 

“Thy son!—the child of this woman who is in the 
garb of apage! Ay, thy darling Violan Ergivetta 
di Vampa! So see to it that Count Alfrasco and 
these two speak not of what they have heard.” 

The count shuddered. In the heart of this law- 
less noble there was one pure and holy spot. That 
spot, white and chaste amid all the blackness about 
it, was devoted to a fond love for the infant son born 
to him by the unfortunate woman whom so far the 
reader-knows only by the name of ‘** Galpa the Page.” 

Henceforth let her be known as Ergivetta di 
Vampa. 

Her love for her child was second only to her love 
for the father of that child. But the father was dearer 
to her than the child, 

Not so with the count. The child was far more 
dear to him than the mother. 

This last threat of the brigand made his heart 
thrill with more fear than had come upon it that 
day. 





“ Thou art unjust, Sicardo,” he said, with quiver- 
ing lips. 

The threat of the daring brigand had reached tho 
only tender spot in his nature. This man, so revenge- 
ful and merciless in seeking to gratify his desires, 
loved to idolatry a fair-haired, prattling babo at that 
moment in his castle at Zapponetto, 

“ Thou art unjust, Sicardo. I will keep this matter 
in my heart. Galpa will for my sake. But must the 
innocent child perish if those two knaves whisper of 
what they have heard?” 

“ Does there really exist anything for whose in- 
nocence thou hast the humanity to plead?” replied 
Sicardo, with cutting scorn. ‘Thy adored babe, 
Alfrasco, is not more innocent than the soul of yon 
fair girl whom thou wert so eager to injure. I doubt 
if the soul of the only daughter of blind old Adriano 
di Vampa—this thy page Galpa—was less innocent 
than thy babe when thy arts and evil wooing first 
laid siege to her! Ab, accursed Caraccioli, she had 
not become as she is but for the false marriage thou 
didst put upon her simplicity.” 

“I love him none the less now, Sicardo,” said Er- 
givetta, her dark eyes flashing with anger. “I am 
the mother of his child.” 

“Poor idiot! but not his wife. Thou art not as 
thou wert ere this man wonand wronged thee. Thou 
art not wedded to thy infatuation. There is more of 
slave than true woman in thee. ‘Thou, poor simple- 
ton, hast lived to glory in thy shame. ‘This man 
dotes on thee to-day, and to-morrow spurns thee, 
and the day after will dote on thee again, and then 
again spuro thee. And so thou, with naught of the 
spirit of thy father in thee, art content to kiss and 
hug thy infamy. Out upon thee! But fear not, Count 
Altrasco, that this coward Borrelli will speak of what 
he heard in Cosmo’s cottage. I have pardoned him 
for his desertion, I will not pardon him again, 
As for thy steward here, this fellow Manfredi—he 
fears thee and me too much to open his lips without 
thy permission. I abate not a word of my threat 
Depart.” 

The count and the others withdrew and returned 
to the nobles in silence, but aa Borrelli turned from 
Sicardo the latter whispered ia his ear, with emphatic 
sternness: 

“Thou art still one of the Swords of Sicardo, 
Death alone can absolve thee from thy oath. Within 
the month thou shalt hear the cry of the fox at 
Zapponetto, or at Naples.” 

jorrelli shuddered with terror, 

The prince and the nobles, with the followers of 
the count, soon after departed, their numbers slightly 
increased by those servants of the count who had 
been captured as Sicardo had said. 

The last glance of the prince as he departed 
rested lingeringly upon the wondrous beauty of 
Vittoria’s faultless form and charming face. The 
count, though wounded, enraged, and in pain, was 
vigilant in planning the plot he had already con- 
ceived for bitter revenge upon the prince, Cosmo, 
Vittoria, and Sicardo. 

He did not fail to detect that glance of passionate 
admiration, 

Vittoria turned her eyes toward the prince as he 
departed. She would have spoken the deep grate- 
fulness of her heart had she dared. Her lips were 
silent; but her beautiful eyes were most eloquent, 
They met the farewell gaze—for twas more a gazo 
than a glance—of the prince. 

Her eyes said: 

“ Oh, that I might dare love thee! noble, generous 
man! In my soul of soul I adore thee!” 

The prince, prompted by the unerring instincts of 
a first and fervent passion, read the eyes of the 
maiden aright, blushed and sighed, halted for an 
instant, murmured, “ Nay—’tis folly—and folly is 
nearly crime!” and went on. 

The count’s keen eye detected these mutual and 
eloquent glances, noted the momentary halting of 
the prince, heard the sigh and the broken mutter- 
ing; he smiled aud mused: 

“By St. Jude! my breath shall fan this flame! 
The prince shall see her again! She shall be to him 
as Ergivetta is to me!” 

In his belt he carried the quarrel with which 
Cosmo had wounded him. On the short shaft of that 
quarrel was carved the name of the forester. 

This bolt had its part to play in the scheme of re- 
venge already mapped out in the mind of the vindic- 
tive count, 

Borrelli and Manfredi were the last of the fol- 
lowers of the nobles to depart. 

Borrelli carried with him the spiked staff with 
which Vittoria had slain the viper, and with which 
Cosmo had wounded the face of Manfredi. 

On the shaft of this staff, near iis armed end, was 
carved the name of the forester. 

Manfredi wore around his wounded face that 
handkerchief which had embroidered on it the 
word “ Cosmo.” 
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on Manfredi’s head and face had not begum to work. 
But the venom was already in his blood—less potent 
than when it spirted from. the fangs of the reptile, 
yet with a latent power to be fatal in time. 





CHAPTER Xl, 

“ Arr we too at liberty to depart?” asked Cosmo, 
in a cold, harsh voice, when the: last of the nobles 
and their followers had disappeared. 

His eyes, cold and stern, weve on the ‘face of 
Siexrdo as he spoke, His face was austere and im- 

assive. 

“ Thy wife and daughtermay return to thy cottage, 
Cosmo. I would speak in private with thee,” was 
the reply of the brigand chief, in a tone as carelessly 
baw. hty as though he to-whom he spoke was a mere 
Blreiicer, 

* ain thy prisoner then ?” asked the old man, his 
powceriul eyes flashing with,scorn or rage. 

* Not so,” replied Sicardo ; “yet I have come from 
Sicily to crave an interview with thee.” 

“There is naught in common between me and 
thee, brigand.” " 

The old man seemed to spit out the last word -at 
the face of Sicardo rather than to utter it. 

To the ears of Donna Castelletta it was like acurse 
trembling on the forester’s lips. 

She shud:lered and whispered : 

“Nay! do not curse thy only son!” 

“Peace! wouldst kave our daughter know our and 
her shame ?”’ fiercely retorted Cosmo, in the same 
guarded tone. 

“Oh, Holy Mother!” thought Vittoria, hearing 
nothing of this whispering. ‘Sicardo is here to de- 
mand me as a wife from my father!” 

In truth the eloquent eyes.of the stately’ brigand 
chief had more than once dwelt most fondly upon the 
mavvellous beauty of Vittoria. His gaze was radiant 
with love.as ber eyes met his, but with the pure -and 
holy love o: « brother alone. 

“T have come from Sicily to speak with Cosmo the 
Fovester,” continued Sicardo, coldly. “ There issome- 
thug in common between us.” 

“Kemember thy oath! Perhaps .already it is 


broken.” 
“Not by me. Cosmo. It is not to break my oath 
that [ am here” replied Sieardo, drawing: from his 


finger tat wagnilicent ring whose:sparkie had been 
secn by Vittoria as he lurked in the foliage. “I 
come as messenger to thee from him who sends thee 
this,” 

He held thering toward Cosmo. Thevold man 
hesitated a moment.and then: took the ring reluc- 
tautly. 

‘Two weeks before that splendid jewel had sparkled 
on the royal hand of Alfonso V.,.surnamed “ The 


Maguanimous,” King of Aragon and Sicily—ata later 
date King of Naples,and Sicily. 
Cosmo, recognizing this ring: with eyes of: wonder, 


remained »peechiess fora moment, and then said: 

* Ou thy oath ~ how didst obtain this jewel ?” 

“From the hand of the king ; with a written mes- 
sage to thee. A pardon,” 

* A pardon!” exclaimed Cosmo, and at once, as if 
suddeuly.stricken with uncontrollable -weakuess, his 
head sank upon his wife’s shoulder, and he wept with 
sobs. 

* At last !” cried Donna Castelletta, weeping,also. 

“] have not broken my fast to-day,” said Cosmo, 
conquering his emotion as suddenly .as it had con- 
quered him. ‘*Nor have my wife and ebild, I will 
go with them to our cottage. I will meet theein the 
little grotto—where thou wert with me a year ago. 
I will meet thee an hour before sunset—I am shaken 
by all that hath: passed to-day—but perhaps it will 
be dangerous for thee to linger longer in Del Parso.” 

“ Nay—there is no foree in Del Parso able to ad- 
vanee against me to-day, nor can there be for two 
days,” replied Sicardo, 

“Then I will meet thee in the grotto, at an hour 
before sunset. Perhaps,” added the old man, a strange 
softness comin, suddenly into his gaze upon Siear.io, 
**perbaps thou art not the monster I have deemed 
thee, only a headstrong and—but I will say no 
more! Let usto our cottage, Castelletta——” 

“May | not meet him with thee in the grotto, hus- 
baud? Lam——” 

“Nothing to Sicardo the Brigand!”: interrupted 
the ol: man, as his glance flashed over the. dark and 
ferocious faces of the brigaud followers of his son, 
his haud clenched upon the ring, Lis soul wondering 
why a monarch had deigned to send that ring to him 
by the hand of a brigand. 

“I must heed the ring, Castelletta,” he whispered, 
“though he may have stolen it—Heaven forbid ! — 
but ue is Sicardo the Brigand, though he had come 
with a guideu sceptre too. It may be,a trick, Cas- 
telleita, a cuuuing trick to win. for.a time my for- 
giveness; and yet the boy—before he became a 
brigand—was of a most noble nature, 1 willsee him 





Ae yet the viper’s venom absorbed by the wounds | alone—I will hear all he hath to say, wife, and tell 


thee, Ah—thou art very pale——” 

“ Am I not always pale?” 

“Bat this paleness is corpse-like. Ah! Vittoria! 
thy mother hath swoondd!” -cried Cosmo, and his 
strong arms alone sustained the now insensible form 
of his wife. 

Sicardo sprang forward to offer his aid,” but with a 
fierceness terrible in its suddenness the old mam said, 
huskily: 

“My curse on thee, boy, ff thy ‘had dost touch 
this-angel whose life thou.hast done much to ‘make 
miserable! Bring me “water frum’ the fountain, 
Vittoria.” 

Sicardo recoiled and-stood aloof. “Assuming « 
careless air, very remote from the tumult of grief, 
though not of anger, then in his heart, he strode 
away to his followers, the nearest of: whom ‘ha i- not 
heard a word, beyond an ejaculation now and “then, 
of all that had been said by him and Oosmo. 

“Stand thou far aloof, Vittoria;” commanded the 
old man,’when she approached him ‘with the: vase 
which she had hurriedly snatched up and filled from 
the basin of the fountain. ‘*‘ Place the vase here on 
the ground; get thee to the bench, girl. Nay—I see 
Sicardo hath ordered his followers’ to depart — go 
there to the edge of the wood.” 

Vittoria obeyed, but in great-wonder at her fathet’s 
eagerness to be rid of her near presence. 

Cosmo’ feared the first words ‘his: wife might utter 
on regaining her consciousvess. The old man was 
exceedingly «wary in endeavouring ‘to ‘keep. his 
daughter it ignorance of her- relationship to Sicardo, 

The brigands had all vanished in obedience ‘to a 
gesture from their ‘chief, whorwas sfill visible, how- 
ever, as he stood at the edge of the green, Lis eyes 
turned anxiously upon his parents. 

Cosmo’s precaution was well taken, Donna Oastel- 
letta soon revived as he bathed her' face and temples 
with water from the vase; and her first words were : 

“* Were he thrice Sicardo the Brigand he would stiil 
be my son! And I have never ceased to love him— 
1, his poor mother !”” 

“Silence! Remember thy oath, Castelletta!” 
whispered Cosmo, trembling in his soul lest the mut- 
tered andincoherent words had reached Vittoria, who 
had she been much nearer could not but have heard 
them. “ Wouldst have our daughter hang her head 
in shame all her days,and know that she is the sister 
of Sicardothe Brigand ?” 

“ Forgive me, Cosmo, dear husband! but what have 
I said ?” asked Donna Castelletta, anxiously, raising 
her head as it lay upon her husband's’ bosom. 

“ Since only nry ear hath ‘heard what thou saidst 
it does not matter,” replied Cosmo, * Nay, strive 
not to stand, for thou art very weak ; I will carry thee 
in my arms, wife; thou art not heavy—I woul! thou 
wert!—and lam strong. Come, Vittoria! Fill the 
vase from the running water, and we will goto our 
cottage.” 

Then to Sicardo, as his roving eye fell upon the 
form of the chief : 

“| will meet thee, as I said.” 

The noble old man then strode away, entering the 
forest by that path by which ‘Vittoria had come up- 
onthe fountain greev three hours before, bearing: in 
his vigorous and faithful arms the light form of his 
invalid wife, his long, snow-white beard minglins 
with her flowing white hair as herstill beautifal head 
and face rested upon one of his bread and muscular 
shoulders. 

There werethe pith aud pluck of a score of ordinary 
Nexpolitan nobles in the thews, and sinews, and soul 
of gallant old Cosmo the Forester ; and now, though 
full threescore years old, he loved his white-haired 
and pale-faced wife as fondly as when he and she, in 
their golden prime of warm-blooded and red-lipped 
youth, were made one flesh ‘before Heaven's altar 
—an that was nearly forty years before the reader 
sees them. 

Vittoria refilled her vase in haste, and, casting 
many a sly and covert glance at the noted brigand, 
of whom she had heard so many dread reports, placed 
the vase upon her head on its little eashion, and over- 
took her parents ere they had disappeared into the, 
forest path. 

Sicardo,stending : as if riveted to the ground,-on the 
opposite side of the fountain green, gazed. sadly and 
silently at the three as they withdrew from his lin- 
gering gaze, aud even after they had gone and conld 
be.seen no more, his eyes, moist, with tears, remained 
fixed either on the vacancy or upon the spot where 
their beloved forms were last visible. 

“ Rizzio!” breatheda soft aud gentle voice behind 
him. “Rizzio!” 

But so wrapt was the brigand chief in the profound 
and unuttered emotions of his.soul that he heard not 
this voice which was almostia sigh. 

“ Rizzio!” said the voice for: the third time, .and 
from the foliage behind Sicarde was thrust a face and 
ahand. The hand gently touched the arm of the 








brigand. The hand-and face belonged to that youth 
in‘Moovrish garb who had stood near’Sicardo when 
he first appeared to the prince and the nobles. 

This youth had then worn a cap or turban, the top 
and rear of which formed a bag. ‘'he'cap, now fallen 
off, permitted a wealth ‘of golden hair,‘rich in its 
opulence of massive and glossy curls, to fall about 
the Moorish’complexion of the youth's face and almost 
to the waist. 

Fronr the colourof thé hair andthe pure blue of 
the'eyes, it was now easy to detect that the natural 
fairness of'the youth's complexion was disguised by 
some dark ‘dye. 

“ Ah! Linetta!” said Sieardo, turning with a start, 
and recognizing this youth. 

She, fer'the-youth was'his wife, in the garb of a 
Moslem page,’ with one‘hand on ‘his arm atid the 
other pointing ‘to’ where ‘Vittoria had just disap- 
peared, said softly, though her blue ‘eyes flashed with 
jealousy : 

“ Thou lovest that:maiden’” 

“ Notas I love' thee, my »wifé,” replied Sicardo 
‘drawing the-glove from her hand‘ and pressing the 
tiny fingers to his bearded lips. 

The removalof the glove revealed a hand as white 
as snow, ‘a handas'fair and-shapely as that of any 
high-born beauty in Naples. 

** But thou lovest her, Rizzio?” 

‘ Art jealous, Linetta ?” 

‘* Yes—even of the:sigh thon ‘didstsend after her, 
Rizzio. ‘It is Vittoriathe' Vittoria-whose name | 
have heard escape’more than once from thy lips in 


‘thy sleep. | Thou lovest het?” 


“With a love as pure and:spotiess as the love we 
bear for our babe youder in Sicily, 'Linetta ; but no 
more than I love her father and mother.” 

“What-are the three to thee, my husband ?” 

“Some day thou> mayest *know,’’repliéd ‘Sicardo. 
“Perhaps to-night. “Wilf be patient till then?” 

“May I not go with thee to meet*the old man?” 

“Nay, I must meet him aloe. ‘I-am angry with 


‘thee, Linetta. ‘I left thee'in Sicily with our child. 
‘He is well?” 


“ He-was well«when I Jeft him with my sister, Oh, 
Rizzio, I-heard thy sleeping lips mutter of this Vit- 
toria di Sicardoli, and of thy purpose to come to Del 
Parso to see ‘her—to give her‘a ‘ring——” 

‘Ali! when-was'my éleep so treacherous, Linetta ?” 
asked Sieardo, in surprise. 

“The last night thou wert with me, Rizzio.” 

‘And I-spoke of Vittoria ‘di Sicardoli ?” ‘he asked, 
‘with # troubled look in his dark eyes, 

“Tp trath thou didst,and I meant to: tax thee with 
thy speech of dreams in which thy soul was false to 
me, Rizzio. But’ thou wert weary, and I let thee 
sleep on. “And in’waiting. for thee to awake'I fell 
asleep ; and when I-awoke beho!d’ thou hadst stolen 
away,” replied the beautiful and jealous -wife, with 
both of her hands-elasped to-his arm, aud her eyes, 
moist; with:tears of love - and jealousy, raised to: his. 
“I guessed whither thou wert gazing, for in thy 
sleep thou saidst-———” 

“Ha! What said?” 

“ how saidst, ‘ I-will: wait near the Fountain of 
Saint ‘Anthomy—I-will speak to Vittoria di Sicardoli 
there—and give her the ring—dear Vittoria!’ Oh, 
husband, theu lovest me no longer |” 

More than’ I love life'do I love thee, my Linetta !” 
replied: Sicardo, pressing his lips upon her forehead 
in a:kiss of reverence-and love, ‘“ Now put on thy 
vap and hide these glorious: tresses—and go sit on 
youder bench. I will be with thee in.a few minutes 
to hear thee explain thy presence in Del Parso, and 
to prove to thee that not even in ury dreams hath my 
heart been false to my dearly beloved wife.” 

He.again pressed a kiss upon her brow, ‘and then 
turned into the thieket. 





OHWAPTER ‘XII. 
LaverrA, tall-and queenly even in the loose garb 
of a’ Moslem page, and as graceful in her gait and 


‘movements asa born princess, replaced her bag like 


turban on ‘her head, hiding therewith her heavy 
golden tresses, and ‘glided across the green to’ the 
stone bench near the fountaiu, where she sat duwan to 
await the coming of her husband. 

Searcely had she seated hersvlf when there rushed 
toward her from the woodea Mvorish page, whose 
garb was in every respect exac‘ly like her own, & 
smooth-faced, dark-eyed, swarthy-visaged, but effe- 


‘mivately featured youth, witira scarcely perceptible 


inky down on his clear-cut upper lip. 
This youth, a Moorish boy, the page and helmet- 
bearer -of the lordly brigand, threw himself on his 


-knees before the disguised wife of his chief and ex- 


claimed : 

“ He is not-angry with’me, dear mistress, for giv- 
ing thee'his sword and helmet! ‘Nay, thou didst 
snatch sword, helmet:and buckler from me as I was 
about to take them to hin——”’ 

Linetta laughed, aud interrupted him, 
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“And thou, Ahmet, didst nearly swoon when I 
did say to thee, ‘I am thy mistress! Give me the 
arms of Sicardo!’ What if I had been an enemy, 
and not the wife of thy master? I trust thou wouldst 
not have given them up so tamely.” : 

“ Ah, dear lady, I recognized thy voice andthy 
eyes, and extreme wonder made me speechless. ~Atid 
he snatched the sword from thy hand without'recog- 
nizing thee!” 

“ Ye:—and did not know I was in Sicily-until a 
moment ago—”’ ( 

“Oh, my mistress,” interrupted Ahmet, “thou 
wilt stand between me and the anger of Sicardo ?” 

“Why fearest thou his anger, Ahmet ?” 

“As his page and helmet-bearer it was my duty to 
ery out an alarm when sudden.hands wete laid on the 
battle-sword of Sicardo.” 

“Thou shalt be forgiven for’my #ike, boy. It is 
well thou didst not cry out, for ‘had thy “master 
known of my presence at that moment he'could not 
have = his whole soul to the combat with the 
Caraccioli.’ ‘ 

“But I know not where are the Shelmet and 

“ Thou wilt find them in yon clump%f’ shribbbery 
—in tho hollow in which*I left them»&ftér Sieardo 
lad snatched the sword from my-hatid without re- 
cogunizing me,” replied Linetta, pointing. ‘And the 
sheath of the sword-also. “Away and get them,-and 
bring them to’me.” ; 

Ahmet bounded-away, and soon returned with the 
helmet, buckler-and eword-sheath of his master. 

He had scarcely returned to the side of his mistress 
when Sicardo, again in’ that’dress in which we first 
saw him, the» : ‘mail under’ the flowing 
tunic, appearéed-at-theedge’of the greén with three 
of his méa, : 

He gavea fowecommandsto these three. ‘Two then 
disappearéd into! the forest, while Sicardo and: the 
other came towatd théfountain bench. 

This otherya and gray-beardéd man, 
wore a troubled countenanecesand-darted appealing 
glances toward Linetta,»~wWhowwiiiléd'¢o. encourage 
him. 

The brow of Sicardo was evidently dark with dis- 
pleasure, 

“ Here is Otto,” said Sicardo, as he halted before 
‘his wife—“ Otto, my horse-lieutonant, who'should be 
at the head of the guatd I'left in ‘Sicily. While I 
was resuming my mail just now, aided by Varnetti 
and Algola, who should eome floundering through 
the thicket but Otto Granwaldo.” 

“Nay, dear husband,” iiterrapted ' Linetta, “ be 
not so dark'of brow, I willexplain all. Jealousy of 
thee and alarm of love because of what thou hadst 
uttered in thy sleep’ ade'me resolve to follow thee, 
— to good Otto to accompany me and Le re- 

sed,’ 

“Tn that he did well,” said Sicardo, gravely. 

“Dost remember thé fast ‘command thon didst give 
to good Otto; husband ?” 

“Well, Linetta, I’ bade him be éver near’ my 
wife to counsel her and to defend her if need be.” 

“Good !” exclaimed Linetta, clapping her hands. 
“Trejected his gtave counsel, which ‘was that I should 
remain in our mountain fortress, givitig no heed to 
the jealous fancies of which I told him. I assumed 
this dress which I foundin Almet’s' chest, and I came 
to Del Parsoalone.” 

*“ Alone! Thou my‘wife!” 

“Ah, husband, what’will not a jealous wife do 
and dare to be convinced either that her husband is 
false or trae?” replied Linetta, her eyes barniug 
with latent jealousy. “Good Otto, on discovering 
my flight, pursued me. He too came alone——” 

“Tn coming alone he did well,” interrupted Sicardo, 
with a sonibre gravity which Otto well understood, 

‘though Linetta did not. 

‘Otto overtook me this morning near the cottage 
of Cosmo the Forester, Thou knowest that in my 
childhood I dwelt in Atrani; and that all Del Parso 
was once familiar tome. He implored me to return 
‘to Sicily, ‘which I left but four days ago. See,” she 
‘added, “with. sudd veh , tearing off her 
tagged buskin from one titty’ foot. “ How swollen 
and blistered are these feet from the road from the 
‘inn’ at Etgetti where I ‘left my horse yesterday at 
sunset. My horse fell dead at the inn, and there 
‘was no other to be had, and from what thou didst say 
in thy sleep I judged it was thy purpose to give the 
ring to thé maiden that morning—as she should come 
for water-——” 

“Did I'gabble of affairs'so specific as dates!” ex- 
claimed Sicardo. And in his heart he exclaimed : 
“Did I violate my father’s solemn command and my 
oath in my sleep? Nay, or Linotta could not be 
jealous, knowing then ‘that it was a sister and not a 
new love I wished to meet.” 

“Thou saidst, ‘If will moett Vittoria at the foun- 
tain at sunrise—on Friday—this week. So I put to- 
gether thy incoherent whisperiugs,” replied the jea- 
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lous wife. “And unable to procure a horse, and 
resolved to witness that meeting if possible, I came 
afoot, by the rough road from EHigetti. Good Otto, 
in close pursuit, poor man! arrived at Elgetti at a 
later hour, his horse lame and foundered. He, too, 
pushed onafoot,forI had let fall where I suspected thou 
wert to meet this Vittoria—and, as I said, overtook 
me near the cottage of Cosmo, which I had not seen 
for many a year. He tried to persuade me to return 
to Sicily—I think he called me @ jealous, mad simple- 
too——"’ 

“And rightly,” interrupted Sicardo, smiling at 
Otto, 

The old Mungarian—for Otto was of that nation— 
drew his shoulders up to his ears and muttered: 

‘* But it seems she had good cause to be jealous, my 
eaptain! The beauty of that Vittoria—if she be the 
maiden I met just now—is enough to make-even me 
false to my wife!” 

As the wife of old Otto, the female head of the 
household of Linetta, was marvellously ill-favoured 
and a wrinkled termagant, this remark caused Linetta 
to laugh, Sicardo to smile, and Ahmet to grin. 

“No matter,” continued Linetta, grave in‘a ‘mo- 
ment, ‘I would not be persuaded by Otto. I broke 
from him—for in his zeal for thee he even placedhis 
hand-on the skirt of this tunico——” 

‘* And was on my knees to thee, lady, beggiug thee 
not to go on,” said Otto, bowing. 

**So thou wert, good man,” continued Linetta, 
kindly. “And I owe Ahmet a new tunic for the wear 
of this. I broke away from Otto and fled into the 
forest-——" 

“And I after her,” interrupted Otto. ‘“ Bat lost 
her and floundered’about in the woods—not'o well 
acquainted with the Forester’s Range as my tlady— 
until after‘hours’of turning and doubling I camesud- 
denly upon the eaptain jast now, and—the saint of 
this fountain be good tome !—I am well nigh dead 
with fatigue, hnngerand thirst.” 

So saying the’veteran:knelt at the great basin-and 

began to drink copiously of the water-asit~sparkled 
vand flowed over the brim. 
““AndI ran on,” continued Linetta, “ and camesud- 
“detilyupon Ahmet as he lurked some twenty paces 
behind where thou wert crouching, husband—just as 
thy followers were arriving from various quarters of 
the forest and taking positions here and tuere, Thou 
hadst appointed this place as a rendezvous ?” 

“True. Goon.” 

“T told Ahmet, ina hasty whisper, who I was, and 
wishing to be nearer thee than he was snatched thy 
battle sword, helmet and buckler from him and has- 
tened to thee as thou gavest that rally-whistle to thy 
followers.” 

“ And I snatched the sword from thy hand withont 
glancitig even atthy face, and knowing that I had 
commanded Ahmet to liurry to me with the arms 
when he should hear'my signal. Well?” 

“ After that I remembered that knowledge of my 
presence'and the surprise—pethaps thy anger with 
me too—might go against thee in a strife with the 
nobles; and so 1 retired into ‘the thicket, and came 
not forth till just now, when I saw thy gaze 60 en- 
wrapt upon Vittoria-and where she had vanished, 
and-heard thee sigh ‘ Dear Vittoria,’ the hate and 
fear of that parting glance shall some day be changed 
to love for me,’ Oh, false man !” here exclaimed the 
jealous wife, “I heard thee speak these words, and 
they were not from a baseless dream, as the others 
might have been—as I have all the time hoped those 
other sighings were. Oh, Rizzio! Rizzio! my hus- 
band, father of my babe, thou art false in heart and 
wished to be false in deed to me!” 

This beautiful and jealous wife here gave way to 
a storm of sobs and tears. 

“Now my wife,” thought old Otto, with a face 
decorously grave and sympathetic, “ uuder sugh cir- 
cumstances, as I have often experienced, rests not 
content with womanly sobs and tears—which, Heaven 
knows, are in themselves enough to make a derelict 
husband forswear the company of all womankind for 
ever !—but hurls oaths and vile names at me, and flies 
at me with her nails and plucks out such of my beard 
as she can grapple with her mad claws, and pelts me 
with anything harder than cold lava, and stormslike 
a wilderness of starved she-hyenas !” 

It was very plain that Linetta believed herself to 
be a fearfully betrayed wife, and it must be conceded 
that she had apparently clear cause to be jealous. 

“Tam deeply grieved and almost angry,” said Si- 
cardo, with much of vexation in his eyes, though his 
tone was gentle and sootliing, “to learn that thou 
hast permitted thyself to doubt the truth and single- 
ness of my love for thee, dear wife. To-night, I 
hope, it may be in my power to tell the secret wh ch 
now lies between our hearts. Know that I would 





gladly seo Vittoria di Sicardoli the wife—the fond 
and faithful wife of any honourable aud worthy man 
—therefore I cannot be her lover in tho light thou 
wrongest mein holdiug. LIlove hor——” 





“ That I know! that I know, oh, false man,” inter- 
rupted the wife, passionately. 

“Yes, I love her witha love and only witha love 
akin to that which her father and motlier have for 
her, dear wife,” continued Sicardo. ‘The secret I 
spoke of—which, but for a solemn oath I took when 
she was a child, I could now, for thy sake, wish 
I had babbled in my sleep while thou wert being de- 
ceived by thy listening—the secret is not mine, but 
Cosmo’s. When next we meet he may give me per- 
mission to tell all to thee, if not to the world.” 

“ Thou hast never spoken a false word to me——” 

“Nor to living thing!” said Sicardo, interrupt- 
ingly ; ‘‘ nor to living thing, Linetta, does aught of 
evil purpose lurk behind my word,” 

“ Thou wilt swear to me thon thou dost not love 
this Vittoria as thou lovest me—as any lover may 
love a maiden!” demanded Linetta, eagerly. 

“A thousand, thousand times will I swear that, 
dear one.” 

‘* And I will believe thee, husband,” said the wife, 
fondly. “And now I think good Otto was right in 
calling me a jealous, mad simpleton.” 

“ Ay, that is the way with them all,” thought old 
Otto, with a sly grimace in his iron-gray beard, “ One 
moment my wife is sour wine and the next she is 
honey:and Lacryme Cristi.” 

“ And I pray thee, dear husband, to pardon me for 
this mad freak, and with thy forgiveness and good 
Ottu I will hasten back to our home at Forza,” said 
Linetta, with her arms around her husband's neck. 

“ Something to eat anda gallon of good tipple of 
any kind would be acceptable first,” said old Otto, 
“and a new pair of buskins, and perhaps an hour or 
two of repose also, before’we begin the journey back. 
Good life! a most hazardous journey for me—by the 
lews of Naplesan outlaw! If recognized as one of 
those'who had no small part in rescuing thee, lady, 
somé'two years-ago, from the minions of Count Al- 
frascojmy head will rot on an dron spike over the 
Porta del Oarmineas sure as St. Gactano has a bust 
there. -This friar’s gown and cowl are well nigh torn 
to ribbonsjand grim brigand shows through every 
rent, like the teeth of Alimet.’’ 

“T have sent the greater part of the band,” replied 
Sicardo, “to keep a sharp eye on the nobles until 
they are miles away. But not far from this spot a 
savoury mealis being prepared by some of my fol- 
lowers. Thou shalt have food and wine, Otto, and 
a few hours for repose ere thou beginnest thy journey 
back to Forza, And since thy disguise as a godly 
friar hath served thee so well in coming thou shalt 
havea mew gown and cowl of the same for thy return, 
All was well at’ Forza when thou turned thy back to- 
wards it, Otto?” 

“All was well, captain.” 

“"'T was not known by any in the fortress, nor with- 
out, that the Swords of Sicardo—save the score I 
left under thy command—purposed to go so far as we 
have from the fortress ?” 

FT said naught of the cause of the sudden absence 
of thyself and the hundred with thee, captain,” re- 
plied Otto, ' “ But for what was privately said to me 
by Signora Linetta, I could not have suspected that 
it was thy purpose to leave the island,” 

“ And didst thou hint to any one else than Otto,” 
asked Sicardo of his wife, “ thy suspicion that Sicardo 
and a hundred of his Swords had departed from 
Sicily ?” 

“To no one, husband, 
um going to find Rizzio. 
till I return,” 

“ And whom didst thou leave in command, Otto?” 

**Ernarto, captain.” 

“A good officer, but not in good health,” said 
Sicardo, musingly, but aloud. “I would thou hadst 
not come, Linetta. Nay, it was not alone to give the 
ring to Vittoria di Sicardoli that I left Sicily, or I 
had come alone. Her father would not perhaps 
have agreed to give mea hearing unless he first saw 
the ring, and so far as that is concerned I wished to 
give the ring to Vittoria ouly that she should place 
it in the hands of her father with a request from me 
for a private meeting. My other purpose, and that 
witieh called for the presence of a strong force with 
me, (vas to effect the capture of the grand constable, 
Giagai Caraccioli, who intended to meet Lord Colonna 
at Atrani. But the grand constable being ill did not 
leave Naples, as I had been informed he would. 
This I learned late last night. He was to have come 
with a small escort yesterday, and had he done so he 
would now be my prisoner. He may have suspected 
my purpose to capture him, for he is a wily old 


I only said to my sister I 
Be a mother to my child 


“If I may judge by tho little I know of State 
affairs,” said Otto, “ His Majesty Alfonso the Mag- 
nanimous, King of Aragon and Sicily, would givea 
noble reward to him who might lead Gianni Carac- 
cioli a prisoner to Palermo.” 

“That indeed, as the grand constable is bitterly 
opposed to the succession of Alfonso to the throne of 
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Naples, and favours Renato of Anjou, Duke of Lor- 
raine.” 

“Yet all know that Queen Joanna has adopted 
Alfonso of Sicily aud Aragon as her successor,’’ re- 
marked Otto. 

“And few know that she has made a will, insti- 
gated by Gianni Caraccioli, by which Renato, of 
Anjou, is to inherit the kingdom of Naples. Hence 
the desire of King Alfonso to have his hand on the 
grand constable ; and hence, Linetta, the presence of 
the Swords of Sicardo in Del Parso.” 

“But thy love for Vittoria is not a matter of 
State,” replied the wife, archly. 

** Nay—and of that I will tell thee all, and to thy 
complete satisfaction, after my meeting with Cosmo 
—lI hope, Otto, 1 trust Ernato was well warned of 
guarding every approach to our fortress of Forza——” 

“At Forza! Is there aught of unusual peril 
threatening Forza?” exclaimed Linetta, overhearing 
the question, though Sicardo purposely spoke almost 
10 & Whisper, 

“Nay—that is—I trust all will be well there.” 

“But what peril should threaten Forza, my hus- 
land ¢” eageriy asked Linetta, a vague something 
alarming her. “ The king is thy friend now.” 

“Very true ; and thauk Heaven that the king has 
at last become convinced that Rizzio di Sicardo is 
uot the vile robber and thief fame has called him!” 
iuterrupted Sicardo, gravely, aud taking one of the 
hands of his wife in his own, “But what if all 
this isa plot of that cunning old fox, the grand 
constable of Naples? He knows well that Alfonso 
of Aragon has no firmer friend than the much-abused 
ltizzio di Sicardo, whose fortunes have forced lim to 
consort with dark characters——” 

“1 do not understand thee, Rizzio,” 

“What if Gianni Caraccioli hath learned that 
Sicardo the Brigand had it in mind to be in Del 
Varso this day to attempt the capture of the grand 
constable ; and the latter hath landed a force of those 
rascally Greek pirates Gianni hath often secretly 
employed—landed them near Forza in the absence 


of Sicardo and nearly all his band—and stout 
old Otto Grunwaldo absent too—and Ernato not 
well!” 

“Ah!” cried Linetta, trembling. “Dut I heard 


thee say that the king, being uow thy friend, was 
to seud a regiment of the royal troop to Forza to be 
henceforth under thy command, as a recognized and 
ionoured officer of the kingdom.” 

“True! but the regiment was not to arrive at 
Porza until Teesdaxy—and to-day is Friday.” 

“Then the royal troops are there!” 

“ Thou didst leave Forza ou Mouday ?” 





[THE BRIGAND’S WIFE.] 


“T did.” 

“ And Otto three hours after thee ?” 

“ He did.” 

“On Monday night, then, our fortress was in great 
peril if Gianni Caraccioli has counterplotted my 
plot, and since Otto was not there to keep the small 
garrison on the alert.” 

“ But Ernato——” 

“Is subject to fits, and might die in one at any 
moment !’’ exclaimed Otto, beating his gray head 
with his fists. “I had forgotten that.” 

** But hast thou, Rizzio, any well-founded reason 
to fear an incursion of Greek pirates by the conniv- 
ance of the grand constable?” asked Linetta, whose 
face would have appeared deathly pale but for the 
dark dye with which it was stained. 

“Only my knowledge of the character of Gianni 
Caraccioli, the suspicion in my mind that he is not 
ill, but hoping that I am here by this time captured 
by the strong military escort of his son, Lord 
Colonna—an escort which would have been in Del 
Parso in time to at least attempt my capture had 
not my scouts misled their officers by false informa- 
tion—these reasons, and a forebodiug that came 
upon me a moment since, But why auticipate evil 
which cannot now be remedied? If no attack was 
made on Forza ou last Monday night none hath been 
made siuce, for I have the pledged word of the king 
that a full regiment of royal troops would arrive at 
Forza on Tuesday morning “ 

But here the speech of Sicardo waa interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of the two men with whom 
be had spoken a few mivutes before—Varnetti and 
Algola, 

These two came running from the forest toward 
Sicardo at full speed. 

Sicardo took several hurried strides to meet them, 
followed as hastily by Otto, while Ahmet, drawing 
a pair of fresh buskins from his jacket, kuelt to put 
them on the feet of Lis mistress, saying: 

“Itis well for thy fair feet, my lady, that Alimet 
came not uvprovided with these, and that Ahmet 
hath not a huge foot like old Otto—there is brigand 
in the very size of the old curmudgeon’s hoof—for 
Ahmet hath a foot like a girl——” 

“Haste!’’ iuterrupted Linetta, 
“Fasten them On as well as thou canst.” 

‘Nay, my lady,” in turn interrupted the vain 
Ahmet, who was proud of the smallness of his feet 
aud hauds, whith were indeed as delicate as those of 
a girl; “my buskins do fit thy feet to perfection. 
Let me tie this striug in a tasty kuot——” 

“That for thy perfection and thy tasty knots!” 
exclaimed h's iiupatient mistress, whose eyes hal iol- 





impatiently. 








lowed her husband, and, dealing the garrulous page: 
a light cuff on his ear, she sprang to hear what news 
was arriving. 

“ Why this baste and return, men?” were the first 
words addressed by Sicardo to the men. 

“Our scouts are in from Atraui, Pisata, and all tho 
outposts,” rapidly replied one of the brigands. 
* Gianni Caraccioli, the grand constable, with five 
hundred Neapolitan troops, left Naples on Monday, 
and was hourly expected at Atranithis morning. The 
escort of Lord Coionna and his nobles had turned 
back from Pisata, and were toreturn to Atrani——” 

“Away! Give orders to the Swords of Sicardo to 
fall back with all speed toJoppolo, where a Sicilian 
war-ship awaits us; for doubtless the port of Scylla 
is now guarded by the orders of Oaraccioli.” 

“The Swords are already retreating, the scouts 
having alarmed them,” said Algola. 

“Itis well. No time is to be lost. Go, Algola; 
hold the band well together, but bid all haste to Jop- 
polo. If any man be not there by day-dawn to- 
morrow let him remember he will have to make his 
way to Sicily as best he may.” 

Varnetti and Algola hurried away to obey, and 
Sicardo said to Otto: 

“TIT trust all is well at Forza, though this coming 
of Gianna Caraccioli fills,my heart with doubt. Why 
should he visit Del Parso with ‘so great a force, unless 
he was well informed of my intended coming? And 
how could he be so informed unless the plot of tho: 
king aud myself hath been betrayed? Come—we 
must at once begin our flight to Joppolo.” 

“Thy meeting with Cosmo ?” 

“Tg at an end for the present,” replied Sicardo,. 
with a clouded brow. “ Not that I fear capture—and 
of course death—by the hands of the grand constable,. 
but the interests of Aragon and Sicily must be re- 
membered, Ay!” be added, sadly, to himself, “my 
father will think more evil of me for not keeping my 
promise to meet him—and yet the presence of the 
grand constable in Del Parso with av army will 
plead for me. Come, Linetta, Oito, and Abmet. The 
horses taken from the servants cf Count Alfrasco are 
not far away; I will see ye mounted and on your 
way to Joppolo,” 

“Thou goest with us?” here exclaimed Linetta, 
grasping her husband's arm. 

* Nay, with the Swords of Sicardo; Sicardo must be 
the last to desert his followers,” replied the chief, as 
the four turned from the fountain and entered the 
forest. 

Cosmo in vain awaited in the grotto the coming of 
Sicardo at sunset of that day. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
" Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
———~_>———_ 
CHAPTER XLV. 

T* shall be sparing and yet full of riot, 

Tenching decrepit age to tread the measure, 

The staring ruffian shall it keep quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with 
treasure. 

It shall be raging, mad and softly mild, 

Make the young old, the old become a child, 

“Ta, Miss Netta, I do wish you’d give up this 
strange, harum-scarum way of going on,” said Fuller, 
earnestly, as she tied the strings of Miss Carew’s 
hat behind the rich, coiling braids of the girl’s gloesy, 
clusteringly abundant hair, 

“Give up what? Going onhow? Youare quite as 
mysterious as my own foolish auntie,” responded the 
young girl. 

Fuller shook her head ominously. 

“Tt won't do, miss ; you won’t thus deceive a woman, 
with a woman’s heart in her bosom,” she said. ‘* And 
in this case I can’t see what there is to hope for un- 
less you are determined to have him at any cost.” 

Netta looked ominously. 

“ And how do you know that I go to meet ‘him,’ 
or that it is a young man or any one I like who is in 
question, Fuller?” 

The maid laughed. 

**Come, come, Miss Carew, I am a little more wide 
awake than that,” she said. “I have been young 
wnyself, and, what’s more, I have lived with young 
ladies before you, and know their ways too well to 
be easily deceived. It were far better to trust me, 
Miss Netta, both for yourself and the young geutle- 
man.” : 

“Suppose you were right what could you do in 
it?” asked the girl. 

“Well, miss, they do say that true love never runs 
smooth, and I’m sure I do hope yours is both true 
and smooth, for 1 am very fond of a wedding, miss, 
nd think I should like mueh better to wait on a 
Young married lady than even on you as a single one 
ald depending on Lady Emily and the earl, who we 
cart but say is a terribly cantankerous old gentle- 
mat,” 

“ 3ut you forget, I’m too young. Do you know I’m 
Dot nore than seventeen? It would be impossible 
for me to think of being a wife when I’m not out 
yet you know,” 

“Dear me, Miss Carew, how can you talk like that, 
‘whey all the while you must have beard that’ 
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many & young lady is married at fifteen, and, of 
course, comes out far more glittering than when 
she’s got to think about trying to get married ?” 

Netta laughed gaily; it was a doctrine quite 
suited to her fancies. 

“ But suppose I do not wish to be married, or if he 
is not quite as rich and noble as myself, Fuller?” 

“If you are sure, if you know that the young 
gentleman is not fit for you, it’s all quite different,” 
said the Abigail, hesitatingly. ‘Then I could not 
find it in my heart or my conscience to back it 
up, but there, dear me, it’s impossible ; you could not 
like any one who was not like yourself in his ways, 
I’m sure, Miss Carew.” 

Netta started silently at the half-implied idea. 

You may be certain of that, Fuller,” she re- 
plied, haughtily, “ that is if it, as you insist upon, is a 
gentleman, and a young one, who inducés me to take 
these pleasant little promenades.” 

“T don’t insist—I am certain—nay, I know it, 
miss,” said the maid, calmly. © 

“You do? and pray how ?” inquired Netta, colour- 


ng. 

“Tt matters not. I only assure you I don’t tell 
any falsehoods, nor wish to impose on you, Miss 
Netta, I only want to show you that I’m to be 
trusted, and better make a friend than a foe.” 

‘“‘A foe!” repeated the girl, haughtily. 

“Well, I don’t presume to say such a thing as 
that, miss, but what I would say is that it is 
better to have a willing help even in a servant, es- 
pecially if there’s no one else who can be as much 
use to you, my dear young lady.” 

Netta took her gloves from the maid in half- 
perplexed, half-amused silence, and with a kindly 
nod and asmile, which signified perhaps more than 
words, she left the room, 

Fuller gazed after her with a bitter curl of the lip. 

“She does not know,” was her muttered remark, 
‘no, not one quarter of the truth. She little 
guesses that I could not only tell of her but tell 
her herself what she would give half her fortune to 
know, Yes, and she will not go on right and true 
because she loves, whatever the man may be,” she 
went on, smiling. ‘No, no, there’s no warmth, no 
truth in her heart, nothing! 1t vanity and selfishness. 
Shall I let it go on?” she cuvtinued, as she arrauged 
the dressing-room of the girl and put away the morn- 
ing-robe, aud began to busy herself with the evening 
dress, which even jn that secluded solitude Lady 
Emily insisted on her wearing. “Shall I let it go 
Why should J not? Am I to consider others, 
and aever even bestow a thought on my own future? 
Here aw [ at thirty-aix and uot married vet. Not 
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that I need ever say what my age 1s, tor every one 
says I might very well pass for thirty, and it’s 
scarcely worth while to proclaim to every oue one’s 
exact time of life. But still there it is, I can’t put 
back the register any more than the clock. It’s time 
I was married, if I ever mean to be, and what's cer- 
tain Ishan’t make my fortuneifI don’t. Well, and 
there’s Mr. Ponsford, who certainly does admire me 
aud does all he can to make me think of him, though 
he’s years and years older, and scarcely one that I 
should choose, take himaltogether. Still he’s a guod 
match, a very good match, and it’s in my own hands. 
He'll tell me all I want to know, and take care I get 
a good market for my own news, and make me a 
warm lover and good husband or I’m much mistaken, 
Margaret Fuller, it’s for you to make your choice.” 

It was perhaps as momentous a decision for the 
waiting maid as it ever could be for her young lady, 
since in both cases the whole life of each hung on 
those little words which must one day be spoken, 
Yes or No, 

Fuller’s meditations were however disturbed by 
the noise of a step on the gravel below the window, 
and “ Hist, Madge, hist, come out if you're aloue,” 
sounded on her ears. 

She started, rapidly concluled the task she had 
been leisurely fulfilling, and hastily desceuded the 
steps which were one path from the verandah-shaded 
room to the lower regions of the terraced grounds. 

The figure of the valet was just visible in their 
recesses, 

It was one that seemed to partake of the character. 
istics of tho land in which so many of his years. 
had been passed, for it was still spare and light, and 
lad little trace of the solidity of the “many years” 
of which the maid had so doubtfully and despairingly 
spoken. 

His face too was animated, and brightness was still in 
his dark eyes, as muchas in former years, and, indeed, 
were it not for a slight grizzle in his hair, and a few 
lines in his brow aud cheeks, he certainly could have 
been presumed, like his lady love, to be six or ten 
years less than his actual age. 

He met Margaret Fuller with a pleased and kindly 
smile, which yet perhaps had a ludicrous mingling of 
tenderness in it, 

“ Well, Madge, what’s the news to-day? Is my 
young lady gone to the usual place of meeting ?” 

Mrs. Fuller gave a sort of coquettish turn of the 


nead, 

“ Really, Mr. Ponsford, you expect too much ; it’s 
not for me to tell you everythiug uuless there was 
better cause for it. I’m my young lady’s servaut— 
and—not—"” 
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“Not my own good, true little betrothed ?” said 
the valet, placing his arm lightly round Mrs, Mar- 
garei’s waist, but she coquettishly resented the liberty 
and sprang aside from the embrace. 

“iin sure I never said so, Mr. Ponsford, and, to 
epeak truth, I don’t know that you ever absolutely 
asked me the question point blank,” she said, tossing 
her head. ‘ And, as 1 said before, withoutsomevery 
gooi reason, I’m not going to betray my@iatytouny 
dear young lady.” 

Vonsford gave a furtive smile. 

“Pooh, pooh, Madge, we know. better than that 
nouseuse. We needn’t repeat the, old saying, ‘ Lowe; 
like blood, is thicker than water.’ I—I don’t**x- 
pect you sliould sacrifice me to a slip of*a yousg 
mistress like that pretty heiress.” ; 

“No more I would, Mr. Ponsford, if there were 
love,” returued Madge, archly. 

“ Then you mean to say that thereis none? Iam 
answered then, Mrs. Fuller,” said Ponsford, draw- 
ins: away from the contact with his lady love, 

* Dear, dear, don’t be so quick, Mr. Ponsford ; just 
ac if any one who had any respect for herself 
would be likely to give an answer right off like that, 
and tell a man that she is ready-to jump at him, 
and teil all she knows just to pleasehim, Still I don’s 
say that I refuse—not at all, Mr, Ponsford. I’ve-e 
great respect for you, I’m sure, and, as to Miss Netta, 
why, it's but fit that a slip of a girl like that should 
be guided and managed as you may say by those 
wiv are older and wiser than themselves,” 

Aud Mrs. Fuller was so exhausted the breathless 
rupidity of the harangue that sho*was fain todean‘on 
Mr. Pousford’s offered arm for support. 

“ There, that’s right, jastasdtehould be,” he said, 
soothingly, ‘And now, tell.me what “you know 
about Miss Carew, Madge. Vadd I'll tellpyoua bitiet 
a secret abuat wy tour if I could be sure? you would 
keep it as itideserves.” : 

“ Let meocko@weit’ fret, Mr.. Ponsfotd, and then 
you may beware that ll Nkeep my share of theobar. 
gain,” returned Mrs. Fuller, cautiously. 

“No, that won’t do, Mires Pulterberause,t6 tél you 
the real truth, it would not be interesting-tomor have 
anything to do with you, nor my*young lady either, 
unless it is true she goes to meet him on the sly as 
one may call it.” 

“Meet who, Mr. Ponsford?” asked the woman. 

“Why, a young man to besure. Who onearthis a 
girl or young Woman supposed to care about unless 
it is a youuy fellow—and ‘good looking iuto the bar- 
gain, «s | don’t doubt is the case with Miss Netta’s 
lover ?” 

* You may spy so, for he’s unusually handsome, 
the glimpse I had of ‘him,”“said Mrs. Fuller, un- 


iguardedly. 


“Why, you don’t mean to say that you have never 
gone witi lier, or helped lier toa bit of a meeting with 
her lover?” ‘whisperédd Ponsford. “There, now I 
kuew you'd pretty well give your ears: for the secret 
I could’ tell, aund’as ‘we shall one day be one, no 
doubt, Madge, there can’t be anything ‘wrong io 
telling it, tomy thinking, always supposing ‘you're 
willing to’ be as confidential, Mrs. Fuller,” 

And he looked keenly in her eyes, with a significant 
wad yet loving air that’was particularly irresistible to 
the wature and impressionable damsel. 

“Well, well,” she said, after a brief pause, “ It's 
all very well, Mr, Ponsford, to fancy a woman can't 
keep auythiug, but 1’ll give you good proof she’can 
if you are going to trast me. And when I have told 
you what I know already'you'll guess I’m not alto- 
gether so silly nor so likely to blab out what ‘you 
have to coutide tome in your tarn, Only remember 
T’ll not be like a tool and uot know what's the reasou 
of anything I’m wauted to manage,” she’added, with 
a little toss of the head’ that bespoke a mingled 
coquetry atid importance that would have been fasci- 
nating in a younger and prettier woman, bat was 
scarcely so suitable in the damsel of thirty-six wibters 
who was trying such airs aud graces on her mature 
admirer. 

But Ponsford was either too much ‘in Tove or’ too 
much in earnest. as to his alleged secret to reseit 
the presumption. 

“My ‘dearest Madge,” he said, gently, “can you 
imagine that I should show such ‘want of confidence 
in my futare’ wife-as to make her a ‘tool’? No, 
Madge, you'wiill be my trusted and valued assistant 


‘in the plans which I have in hand, and will’ equally 


share my reward.” 

Mrs. Fuller gave a gracious nod, 

“It is all agreed then?” :she sald. 
what is the secret, Mr. Ponsford ?” 

He hesitated and paused béfore he replied. 

“ Madge, don’t think I am doubting you if I feel 
afraid to confide this‘ secret to'you. It is one which 
might well nigh ruin me and you too—ay, and bring 
my lord and all connected with him in the deepest 
disgrace-and trouble. I scarcely dare even speak it 
to you, Madge.” 


“And now 


** You will have to do it or break with mo pretty 
sharply, Mr. Pousford,” returncd the woman, roso- 
lutely. 

And for the moment it was simply war to the knifo 
between the lovers. 

“Well, I she | be liko Adam, I suppose, and sub- 
mit to my Eve,” said the suitor, at length, with a 
serious sigh. ‘But, Madge, it will bring an actual 
curse upon us if you breathe one word of the matter.” 

“ You may trust me, I won’t cut my own throat,” 
replied Mrs. Fuller. ‘ Now for it, I must not wait 
much longer or I shall be missed.” 

“Come nearer, and I will tell you as briefly as I 
can,” returned Ponsford, and slightly-drawing the 
figure of Mrs. Fuller towards him he inclined his 
head "graciously to her and began. “ You sse, Mrs. 
hFuller,” he whispered, musingly, using the more 
formal title of his lady love in the agitation of the 
moment, “I have been valet in my lord’s service for 
the last ¢wenty-five years. Not,” he continued, with 
a flush, “that I am anything like as old as he is, but 
Ivame into the household as a mere boy-of seventeen 
or~so,; and, having some little interest/throggh imy 
father;@n old tenant of the family, afi@a*headon my 
shouldersidnto the bargain, I was™pretty: soon! dd: 
atitted:as my lord’s especial attendabt, .WAsid B eriéd 
hatd‘to deserve it, as indeed my lomg' service! im 
plies,” “hewadded, clearing -his threat, “@ [omewel 
rare Hs that belonged to myJebd 
I thought2@ould be of the deast importantes ‘tothe, 
So the consequence was that)when my lord hddithe 
most impovtant mystery of his life to”eonfi 
ivwas. dulytold, and.I have! kept ‘it’ 
this*weryhour, Madge.” 

“When you are about to tell dt to-#he,” she’ pur- 
suéd, coaxingly. 

“OWL, »well, Peuppose a0? hheeppilted, rather: im- 
patiently, “but even now I feel wether afraid-atewhat 
I am goilg: to do. Howeverjit’somo! mote’nor less 
than this. “My lord, when-hewag youngand as you 
nay aay foolish, got marriéd-eeoretl y, “xf 

se ¥oueall it foolish to getumwmieiedias that it ?’eh¢ 
peaid, coquettishly. : : 

“Well; not -altegether,- but Still it wasseoida 
lord’s vase; you see, forche made*a ver: 
and to this hour I well belivve it has be@n"a regular 
curse to him, It was. a beautiful Spanish girl, whom 
he met in the South of Europe, who was bis ruin. 
He dared never acknowledge it, and indeed, unlesa 
he chose to make it so, I don't believe it could be at 
all legal from the nature of the union, There was 
one’ child, so it is declared, ‘and the mother was‘com- 
mitted to the care of a married English‘ woman at 
Boulogne, at least it was said so, though I believe 
there’was a good deal of mystery about the ‘whole 
matter, and she won't confess to the time and manner 
or place in which the charge was committed to her. 
Nor will’she even tell the sex of the child nor 
whether it is in life.” 

Madge gave a siguificant start. 

“'Théy must be'very dull who canadt read that 
riddle,” she said, “I'd willingly wager half my pro- 
fits that I could tell who it was aud whether she was 
livity and where.” 

“She! then you think it is a daughter?” was the 
reply of the’valet. 

“ Peruaps Iam cértain. In any case you may rely 
that I will not lead you astray,” she said, firmly, 

“T will trust you, Madge, as'you have trusted me,” 
returned the man, “and, mark me, it is far from cer- 
tain who it will profit to tell the truth or keep it 
secret, Either way we will agree to pull together— 
eh, Madge, under any circumstances; won't we ?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, “ perhaps—nay, I may say 
yes, we will, Mr. Ponsford, if all is fair aud open be- 
tween us. Now, I don’t mind letting you thus much 
into my confidence and my ideas. I‘ddn’t say but 
what I wish Miss Netta to have her nataral rights, 
and can't but say that it would be very hard for them 
to be taken from her.” 

“ You're about right, Madge, though my lord doés 
not see it in that ligit and woald be inclined to give 
half his fortune to have his heir restoréd to him. 
Aud, what is more, he has never really taken to Miss 
Netta, at which I’m not so'very much surprised for 
niy part.” 

s: Aud why ?” asked Mrs. Fuller. 

“ Because she is a bit of a fly-away creature to be 
the heiress of an old family like the Carews,” was 
the reply. 

“‘ Suppose the heir is another girl, what would you 
say then, Mr, Ponsford ?” she asked. 

“I might be sorry, but still sue might perhaps 
have more sense and solidity in her than this one,” 
said the valet, coolly. 

“She's got plenty of spirit any way,” said Mrs. 
Fuller, sharply, “and has made a pretty deal of 
mischief in her day, if it’s the one I mean, for she 
was the couse of her own uncle’s death and the loss 
of her cousin’s lover—supposing I’m tiglit, which I 
canuot at all doubt from wha: I kuow.” 








audithad | thing,” howuldy: 


“Tell me what you do know, and I will soon 
jadge,” replied Ponsford, resolutely ; and perhaps the 
masculine element had its due effect, for Margaret 
Fuller rapidly began the tale of Cora St. Croix’s in- 
troduction to the Manor and tho events that suc- 
ceeded. 

It might “be somewhat garbled and exaggerated, 
but still the “acts were tolerably correct, and 
Ponsford gravely*welghed them in his mind as she 
went On. ‘ 

“ Thentyou thitilethis girlis Lord Treville’s daugh- 
ter?” he@sked. 

“IT cannot téll}it certainly looks like it,” she an- 
swered. “She eine fromthe place, and 1|’m nearly 
sure the woman’s aame“was Falconer. What can 
seem plainer ?” 

Ponsford muséd fora time. 

e fyowero right. It-would be imprudent to 
let this to Miss ’s place except under very 

‘ticular-wircumstamees, Do you know where she is 
mow?” 
mip did heasithapehe had run away any Young 
‘Lord Belfovtthatenght to have'married Miss Netta 
fifhe pdlver father, "she said. “So, you 
ste}8 goeugy lady’after all for 
an oar y 

°Pewefordaddded, : 
‘ 88hewouldsndhdék hast that had done such a 
“Ltewe ver, we will not be 
1 your own interests 
inl whe matter, Madge.” 

"Dikere*werdia few -morewords exchanged, a little 
fanote ‘“overike "plitandeMing*aid then the pair 
Wweptrated, fully convincdd ppethaps that Cora St. 
Crotx’ was the Lady Cora @arew, if her rights were 
seeterted, and equally re tokeeyasa profound 
weeret the knowledge of sebtrig ght aud birtu. 


Black misgivings of 
Moving about in wo: 
High inStinets- befor 
-natute 
Did trembielike a guilty thing surprised: 

Cora had fled like a hunted gazelle from the room 
when the ominous sound of that unlooked-for cariiage 
came on her ears. She was not timid, and certainly 
too high spirited’ and proud for deception ; but there 
was so much at’ stake, and she was too certain that 
the worst construction ‘would be put on tle sus- 
picious position in which she was thus fourd, that she 
literally had not courage to:dare the encounter with 
her guardian and the comments that would almost 
inevitably fall from-her-and the vexed and disap- 
pointed Trissa. 

And when she fairly’ gained the shelter: of ler 
own apartment she sank down ina kind of breath- 
less alarm, which would in less. strong and earnest 
natures have utterly prostrated the whole system. 

And even-the high-spirited orphan was fain to yield 
to her fate. Thére appeated nothing for her but in- 
justice aud misfortune. 

Even love, that usually. formed the chief bliss of 
her sex and age, did but threaten and crush her tothe 
earth with fear and disgrace. 

Rupert ‘Falconer, Sibbald Carew, Ernest Belfort 
and now this high-born and eoroneted lover had each 
in his turn brought her woe and grief. And, as her 
‘morbid-fancy conjured up, she seemed to have been 
but the cause of sorrow and misfortune to them from 
their attraction toward her. 

“Tf I were but once again in that lone eottgce or 
-even.in that humble refugé at Miss Minchin’s,” sho 
moaned to herself, “I was at least independent and 
unshadowed by disgrace there, while in this house I 
am but an interloper—a suspected, pariah, Poor 
Cora! why were you spared in that cruel wreck? why 
Were you not permitted to. go to that abode of peace 
rr aad while yet too young to taste sin or suffer- 

ng?” 

It was no strange plaint. Many besides Cora St. 
Croix have shared such. moments, ‘and perhaps with 
far less cause’'than the much-tried orphan. But it is 
well for such sufferers that they do not possess power 
over their own destiny, ‘well that there is an Al- 
mighty Ruler whoseimpartial and omniscient wisdom 
forms the whole course of the troubled life thus im- 
patiently resigned. 

The discipline and the nobility of the soul woud 
be sadly wanting were such trials to bespared aad 
suvh prayers heeded. 

Cora listened attentively to the sounds which suc- 
coeded to her rapid flight. There were steps, tien & 
sudden opening of doors—an irrepressible cry, and 
finally a hushed silence, as if the department iv which 
the dialogue was taking place was hormetically 
sealed from intrusion. Then after a pause there vere 
farther aud more audible sounds. 





The ringing of a bell, the hurrying downsaira 
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and the abrupt closing of the street door. gave.suffi- 
ciont indication of the.truth. ,There had,beem a dis- 
cussion—perhaps a bitter quarrel—which ended .in 
the departure of the duke. 

What would come next? Would she be banished 
as a dangerous impostor? Had- even)an inkling of 
the truth flashed. over the thick gloom? »And 
was it even then to be a sentence .of:banishment 
from her present home? It-wonld :but bea repe- 
tition of theypast. Oora proudly and bitterly awaited 
such a turn in Fortune’s Wheel+sach a Shifting in 
the Sands of Life. 

It-wasa well-used interval=-was ‘that brief«space, 
and Cora’sfirmnessand spiritcamé luckily and timely 
to heraid ere the opening: of her door ‘roused her 
suddetly and rapidly from her reverie. 

Mrs. Digby quickly came into ‘her ‘room; not’ yet 
divested Of her opera grandenr} for~ sfilha handsome 
diamond comb and ear-rings were on her head and 
in ber ears. 

Aad the simplicity of “her ‘toilet, consisting as ‘it 
did only-of a robo de'‘chambre and a'large band care- 
lessly tied round the’-waist, did’ but Afford a definite 
outline to @ still lithe and graceful figare, 

“ Sit-down, Cora,” she said, without as much 
animus in her‘ tone as perhaps the object. of her 
visit. might warrant. 

It was*not a whit like that of Lady Emily Carew 
on that miserable and memorable night that was never 
to be elfaeed jrom the foundlipg’s.memary. 

Cora obeyed. 

She really dunbted the firmness iof:her. own limbs, 
albeit she would have died.xather .than -beiray the 
weakuess. to..her- visitor. 

“I am coma to question, and: I hope to. obtain: a 
true reply, Cora,” began Mrs. Digby,» calmly ‘sur- 
veying the girl’s agitated face. ‘*Whatdas been 
your.acquaintauce ‘with the Duke of Dunbar ?” 

“ Very shightindeed, Lanight almostisay: none at 
all,” replied. the girl. 

“ And: yeteyouccan bevinva great measure depen- 
dent on him, accept presents, and even"grant*a loug 
and private interview to ‘him in my hoase ‘in my ab- 
sence, is this the truth, Gora*St; Oruix?” 

“*] am not-accustomed to speak falsehoods, F shall 
deny nothing,”*answered Cora, with a strange, ‘hard 
accent in her tone, 

“ That implies; surely, that you have done wrong, 
that yao have*mauch, ‘very much to coifess and apo. 


logize for,” said’Mrs. Digby, with a half-triumphant, 
half-arxious air. 
“Perliaps there.may be very much milder in- 


terpretutions of .my admission,” replied Cora, with 
a strange air of dignity in her whole toneaud manner. 
“Even if it were true thatthe Duke of Dunbar did 
happen to callin your abseuceit was scarcely acrime 
if 1 did not altogether. dismiss.im from, your-bouse 
before. he ‘had. time even to explain his. call on, you. 
1s this my offending,.Mys,' Digby?” 

The lady hesitated. 

She knew well, there was at) any rate truth to 
outward seeming in ,Cora’s words. She could not 
prove to her own satisfaction the charges that: she 
made against the dependent orphan. 

it was certainly not.confessed by theiduke:in his 
explanations to her. And still less by the: girl: her- 
self, 

‘SStill:you must be aware that it is extromely in- 
decorous for you to receive -visitors in ‘my absence, 
Miss St. Croix,” she said; doubtingty. 

“1 didnot wish, Iwas utterly innocent of so 
doing/” was the reply. ““ I had no-idea of the duke’s 
visit, 1 didvnotsactualty vntertain: the most cistant 
idea that he-was not with you iu’ the opera box, with 
you and‘Miss Digby. ‘In fact’ I had never exchanged 
twenty words with bint in my life.” 

“Then-you had ‘met him beford?” asked the lady, 
inquisitively. 

“ Thad-certainly onee seen him, and. had an. oe- 
casion to ask him a slight favour on a lone moun- 
tain,” returned the girl, proudly; “that was the 
extent of my acquaintance with the duke, and J -did 
not even know to whom I. was indebted.” 

Mrs. Digby was somewhat baffled. 

She had given her word that she.wonld not cross- 
question the orphan on the former, history of. her 
life, and she dared hardiy.ask the meaning. of this 
allusion, though .she would .have ,given much to 
ascertain the. whole details\of:this: mysterious inter- 
view, 

“Aud pray, Miss St. Croixymhywill-:yau -not:tell 
Me the realvand true, cicoumstances of “your "life ?” 
she wentonwith asmorergentle:voice, “Do you 
not think it :better :to make ‘one of ‘your own sex 
and of an ageto:advise sand:to swarn “you .a confi- 
dant, instead of bestowing all “your ‘truth and 
regard on amen who are either too weak or too ‘ll- 
regulated in passion to-guide Fou'safely ? “Mind,” 
sae went on, “Ido mot ask, ‘I-do not urge 
you to anything, I do not say what I should think 
right were it my own ‘Trissa who was in the case 





and. I: need not.tell you.how much you would 
rise in.my. estimation by such.a propriety.and 
modesty.” 

It might;have-succeeded with ‘the orphan had’ the 
tone been genuine. 

It might have gone.to othe heart had it come from 
the heart. 

But, as it was, Coradnstinctively shrank from the 
sort of trap:thatiseemed to be laid for her. 

“Tam very grateful for the: interestryou -take in 
me,” she said, cahaly. ‘ Bat I:had rather ‘be’ silent 
on the past. © [tis tooypainfal,and-sounany are con- 
cerned in it that it would be va, sort of treachery to 
bring in their names.” 

“ That is somewhat ‘remarkable when your whole 
life must have been‘so short,” returnéd Mrs."Digby, 
doubtingly. 

“ A life 'is not always to‘be-measnred by' time, I 
have lived twice my years,” replied Cora, calmly. 

‘There was another pause. 

Then Mrs. Digby cleared ‘her throat and began 
once more, 

“Tf you cannot repeat or explain the past it is the 
least you can do to submit to my wishes and direc- 
tions. Remember, I have willingly. and unques- 
tioningly admitted you.to. a.close. contact with my 
daughter,.and itis. important your whole conduct 
should be irreproachable.” 

**You need be under no.apprehension,. Mrs. Disby. 
Miss. Digby will. certainly, "mour no contanrin:tion 
from me,” she replied, proudly. “And so: loug.as. I 
am in your house I will obey its ruler when itis 
possible and the ease not unjust.” 

“Qf which -you' make yourself the judge: then, I 
presumé,” said Mrs.. Digby, angrily. 

“No, I would ask you to decide yourself on its 
justice,” returned the undaunted girl. “ If bam to be a 
free: member of-your family I must certainly obey my 
own ‘instinets, unless youabsolutely make some order 
tothe contrary. If'you'do'not mean me to receive and 
seo.any Of your guests why not ’say so-atonce? I 
will willingly submit; especially on the condition that 
you allow me-to inform'Sir Falke, test he might think 
me eapricivas and churlish in the matter.” 

‘Mrs. Digby coloured angrily. 

“T understand,” shesaid, “you have, as-you know 
well, an advantage.in the caprice that Sir Fulke has 


taken for you.” 


“And yet you yourself assured me ofyour wish and 
willingness to receive me, or I should never have 
consented,” remonstrated tle, girl. 

“It is true I owed youra_deep debt of. gratitude,” 
replied Mrs. Digby, with a confused consciousness, 
* but the truest kindness I:can-show you is. to keep 
you from: what would be.at.ouce most suinoas.to, your 
happiness:and your reputation. You. must..know that 
it is acomplete absurdity ever to dream ofany honour- 
able intentions on. the, part of the. Duke of Duubar, 
why then should you be aggrieved vat» my ‘wishing to 
stop such improper and dangerous intimacy?” she 
weut on, rather loftily. 

“ The whole of which’ consists in one brief inter- 
‘view,’’ aid Cora, coldly. 

“Then why did youoshrink from: my finding you 
with the duke'?” returned Mrs. Digby, triumphantly, 

“Tf L.am-tospeak the truth you:mustinot beangry, 
Mrs. Digby,”:ceplied Cora, calmly ; “it »was because | 
expected you would: misuuderstand tho. simple acci- 
dentpas you are doing now; I didnot wish such ideas 
betrayed to the duke ere it was too late to prevent the 
mischief; and,’”’ she. added, raising her large eyes to the 
lady with irresistible truth in their expression, “ F'wad 


safraid—lI ‘willconfess it—I have suffered’ too’ much 


from. misunderstandings*and ‘cruel ‘accidents not to 
shrink from any more such trials, ‘Mrs. Digby,” she 
went on, clasping ‘her hands, with a touching sadness 
in her face, “you spoke of your Trissa, you would 
break your heart if anything so unkind were said or 
thought‘of her. Can you not. feel for. me when I 
pledge you my solemn word that [have never done, 
I never would do anything unworthy of a woman--a 
lady if you will? Is not that enough?” 

“.Theu will you—can you say /you-have:no idea, 
no wish for the duke toadmire you, and, were such 
a wild idea, possible, to raise, you. to’ the; position .e 
occupies ?” asked Mrs, Digby; releutingly. 

* Certainly aot,” she,said, firmly,“ itisebsurd evon 
to.speak.of such matters ; but I-would.not accept the 
hand of:a prince unless Loved him and could besure 
no slur could be: thrown on meafterwards from ‘him 
or his—never !” 

The girl looked so loftily beautiful as shesspoke 


. that!Mvs.. Digby :couldmot but confess thatin- outward 


bearing-and appearance-at any rate the orphan "might 
bid defiance to the disparaging comment; bat'she un- 
easily crushed down the dangerous idea, 

“It is a very proper spirit at any rate, Cora, and I 
will hope a-sincere one,” she said, patrouizingly, “and 
the best'thing in such cases is to retire-as* much as 
possible from any possible scandal and danger. It is 
very likely, for instance, that the Duke of Danbar 





may. be here a;great. deal while the season lasts, since 
he has taken a great fancy to.my sov, and already 
pays Trissa a great. deal of attention, and I hope you 
will prove the sincerity of your declaration by the 
reserve of your manner toward him.” 

Cora bowed, rather with the.air ofa queen granting 
a grace than a dependent assenting to a command. 

She would nottrust herself to speak lest she 
should be betrayed into some rash outbreak of indig- 
nation at the weak and interested selfishness of her 
“ guardian,” 

“It is well,” conluded\Mrs. Digby, rising, “and I 
will not detain you, longer from your rest, Cora, I 
have only one more promise to exact, that you do not 
repeat this conversation to the duke or ‘rissa. It is 
strictly confidential, and will, I hope, only serve to 
make everything go on more smoothly for the future 
and increase my feelings of gratitude aud affection 
toward you. Good night, my dear!” 

She bent down and pressed. her lips to the girl’s 
brow with a somewhat hypocritical caress, 

It was.not evil in thought or wish. 

She did but consider she was fulfilling.a. mother’s 
duty in stepping between this dangerous:girl and the 
brilliant parti that now‘awaited, as she. trusted, her 
child. .Andishe repaired to her bed with a full satis- 
faction that all would now be done in the most irre- 
pvoachable manner for her-whole family. 

Cora was long before she sought ‘ber bed, and 
when.at. last: she pressed the pillow witli her burning 
checks there was a galling sense of oppression and 
injustices dacher soul that effectually banished sleep. 
Sheowould have rather returned to that hard, lone 
mountain'region' whore she had ‘passed ‘night after 
night im‘cold and terrified hardship than occupied that 
loxurious' bed that was'but‘a couch of thorns in her 
presetit mood,’ Her thoughts flew back to poor Ernest 
Belfort, of whom She knew little, save that he had cs- 
caped his’ fate and that all’ excitement in the affair 
seemed over. 

‘Sibbald Carew slept in his grave, andit was little in- 
terest to his old companions how he had met with his 
death when once the nine days’ wonder had passed 
away. And his sister scarcely remembered aught but 
his one mistake—his fatal weakness; his daughter 
never bestowed a simple thought on his memory, while 
his only brother’s mind was ocoupied with far more 
personal and pressing interests. 

Perhaps the ward of his.adoption, the innocent 
cause of his death, mourued. most sincerely .and gene- 
rously is fate, 


(To be continued.) 








NORTHUMBERLAND | Hovuse.—The first signs that 
the old historical Londou residence of the Percies, 
Dukes of Northomberland, is about to be vacated 
have lately been shown. . Several waggons were em- 
ployed in conveying -to Sion: House, the ducal resi- 
dence at Isleworth, the most’ valued of the art trea- 
sures—above all, the magnificent Sévres vase, valued 
at 10;0002., ‘présentéd to' Hugh, Dake of Northumber- 
land, by Charles X., when his grace was accredited 
as: aiibassador extraordinary’ at that monarch’s coro- 
nation, 

SHAKESPEARE Memortav Winpow.— The window 
subscribed for by the Americans which is to deco- 
rate the church at Stratford-on-Avon is to illustrate 
the seven ages of man biblically. It is a happy 
thought, and is thus embodied—first, the infant, 
showing “Moses in the Bulrushes;” tke boy, 
“ Samuel presented to Eli;” the lover, “ Rachel. and 
Jacob at. the Well;” the warrior, “ Joshua leading 
the Hosts of Israel ;” the judge, with scarcely the 
same appositeness, represents ‘Deborah judging 
Israel under. the Palm Tree ;” the old man, “ Abra- 
ham and the Three Angels ;” and;the very old man, 
Isaac. blessing: Jacob.” { 

Sir. E, .Lanpsger’s Witt.—The will, with two 
codicils, of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., was proved, 
on the 8th ult., by Charles Landseer, R.A, (the 
brother), and Thomas Hyde Hills, the. surviving 
executors, the personal estate (including .leaseholds) 
being. sworn under 160,0002. The testator bequeaths 
to his brother Charles 10,000/:; to Mr. T. H. Hills, 
65,0002. ; toMrs. Ashton, 500 gs.; to Dr. R. D. Harl- 
ing..2501. sto Miss Marion. Lee, an aunuity of 1001; 
and to his servant, William Batier, 100/.; all free 


of legacy duty ; to bis sister Jessic ho gives all the 


jewellery and other articles given to him by Her 
Majesty the Queen. The residue of his property is 
divided equally between his brother Thomas and his 
three sisters—Jessie, Annie, and Emma. 

Loss or ANnotier LoNpuN LanpMARE.—A 


' famous old hostelry in Bow Street has lately ceased 


to exist. The Garrick’s Head, more recently knowa 
as Noakes’s Opera Hotel, closed its doors a few days 
since for the last time, the premises being required 
for the now police court, which is to be transferred 
to the opposite side of the way. The tavern, since it 
was opened in 1783 by Spencer, the Covent Garden 
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harlequin, who invented the “lift” from the kitchen 
for suppers to be sent up hot from below, has seen 
many changes of occupants. There was a select 
gathering of literary men in the coffee-room on the 
tinal night, who had enough reverence for its past 
history to unaffectedly regret the disappearauce of 
another of the landmarks of old London, 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD., 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


From the police court where she underwent an 
examination and was committed tojail on the charge 
of larceny poor Daisy was consigned to the gloomy, 
black-roofed prison in which her brother already 
lay condemned to die. 

The plot to work her ruin was complete ; it could 
not fail unless He put forth His arm of power to 
save her. Was it just that she and Ichabod should 
suffer so? She tried not to question the workings of 
Providence, she struggled hard to cling to her old 
faith and trust, 

She crossed to her barred window and looked out, 
Far away beyond the dim tower of the lighthouse 
the rosy dawn was breaking. 

As she stood watching the brightening East a note 
of sweetest melody slowly swelled upon the morning 
silence, till all her narrow cell was filled with re- 
peating echoes. 

She listened for a moment, breathless, half 
believing—this poor, fanciful Daisy—that the por- 
tals of that other world, of which she had been 
dreaming, were opening, when all at once something 
familiar caught her ear, some little note that she 
had heard before. She burst into passionate tears. 
It was Ichabod’s violin she heard. 

In the midst of her tears, so characteristic of 
poor, childish Daisy, the prison door creaked open 
on its dusty hinges and Sir Eustace Ryhope entered. 

He had changed beyond all belief in the last 
week ; his face wore a sickly pallor, his step was 
slow and faltering, his figure bowed as if by pre- 
mature old age. So great was the change of his 
appearance that Daisy, forgetful of everything else, 
stood regarding him with general amazement. 

He came forward holding out both his hands, but 
the girl turned from him with a feeling of disgust 
that she could not overcome. 

“So you won’t shake hands with me?” he said, 
humbly. “ Daisy, what have I done to merit such 
treatment at your hands ?” 

She retreated step by step as he advanced till she 
stood braced against the mouldy wall, and then she 
held up both hands, conscious of nothing but a 
deadly feeling of repugnance, It seemed to the 
poor girl, in her nervous horror, that his simple 
touch would drive her mad. 

‘** Don’t,” she said, hoarsely, as he attempted to 
take her hand; “‘ Sir Eustace Ryhope, don’t care to 
touch me!”’ 

The young baronet’s eyes glared with anger, but 
he kept his voice steady. 

“You are frightened, Daisy,” he said, soothingly. 
“Poor child, 1 am not to blame for this, and I’ve 
come to help you. Will you let me ?”’ 

Daisy vouchsafed no reply, but gazed through 
the grated window with haughty, scornful eyes. 
Sir Kustace watched her, his heart throbbing fierce 
and fast. All the terrors of her fate, all the wear 
and fatigue of the past night had failed to dim her 
wondrous beauty. 

“Tf | could win her, if she would consent to be 
mine, l’d take her and fly to the ends of the earth,” 
thought the baronet. 

He felt very sorry for the beautiful girl, and really 
desired to help her independent of his own wishes 
and interest ; and-he had expected to find her very 
submissive after her arrest. But there she stood, 
haughty and defiant still. Would nothing break 
her proud spirit ? 

Such thoughts as these filled the mind of Sir 
Eustace as she leaned against the grated window. 

** Daisy,”* he said, abruptly, ‘* the evidence will go 
strong against you when your trial cames on.” 

She looked up with blazing eyes. 

“I know,” she replied, significantly; “it was 
strong against Ichabod too, and he is innocent.” 

He winced perceptibly, but went on: 

“Tnnocent or not I am sure you will be found 
guilty—and it is no light offence, the larceny of the 
Ryhope diamonds.” 

“The murder of an earl was no light offence, and 
Ichabod was found guilty of that.” 

His lips grew white with passion. 

** Curse Ichabod!” he muttered, under his breath ; 
then he added aloud: “ But do you know what fol- 
lows being found guilty ?” 

** Yes, Ichabod will die on the scaffold for another 
man’s crime, my lord, and I shall go where convicts 
are sent.” 

Her imperial calm was something wonderful to see, 





The baronet trembled where he stood. 

‘* But you could not endure that fate and live,’ he 
ventured, strugghng hard to keep his self-command. 
“*T can die then, and the sooner the better.” 

“ But you shan’t die!” he broke out, with fierce 
passion. ‘I mean to save you.” 

“Save Ichabod, if the saving power is in your 
hands.” 

He barely suppressed an oath. 

“T cannot save him,’ he went on, his voice hoarse 
and unsteady; ‘but I can save you—I will save 
you!” he cried, approaching her again with passion- 
ate vehemence —‘ for my own sake, as well as your 
own. Look at me, child—don’t you see that this 
trouble is killing me? Daisy, my darling, my love, 
have some pity on me! My mother has wronged 
ou, but I never have, and I[ will right her wrong. 
our name shall be cleared, and you shall be my 
own wife, and we will go away to some happy spot, 
where the memory of this trouble shall only come to 
us like the shadow of a troubled dream. My dar- 
ling, think how happy we might be! Shall it be 
so?” 

He was trembling like a leaf in his suspense and 
eagerness, but she did not turn her serene eyes to- 
ward him. 

** And Ichabod ?” she questioned, in a low voice. 

The baronet ground his teeth, and his eyes glared 
with a greenish light, but he answered, gently: * 

‘* My love, how can I help Ichabod ? My saving 
power does not exfend to him.” 

“Doesn’t it, Sir Eustace?” she questioned, a 
meaning smile curving her perfect mouth. ‘* Couldn’t 
you be generous enough to take the crime on your 
own shoulders, and die in his stead ?” 

“Curse you!” he hissed, catching at her arm, 
with a murderous lock in his eyes. ‘“* Do you 
dare——” 

“I dare all things, Baronet of Ryhope,”’ she in- 
terrupted, wheeling like lightning, and silencing 
him with an indignant face. ‘* What have I to fear 
now? You have done your worst, and I defy you. I 
was mad once, and fancied that I loved you, but I 
never did ; and now, here in prison, accused by your 
mother of a crime that will disgrace me through 
life, I tell you that if my brother’s life—and it is 
dearer to me than all the rest—if his life, I say, and 
my own life depended on your conditions — I would 
refuse them. I would refuse you and your proffered 
help, and even peril my soul’s salvation, sooner 
than I would become your wife, Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

He put out his hand again, as if to clasp her, his 
face livid with rage and disappointment; but she 
hurled him off with a swift movement of her lithe 
young arm. 

“Don’t dare to touch me, you murderer!” she 
cried ; ‘‘ there’s blood on your hands, and guilt and 
perjury on your soul. Go, I command you, and 
never come into my sight again.” 

And without one word, or even a backward 
glance, the baronet turned short about and left the 
prison. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Ir was Christmas week. Hard enough had Dick 
Renshawe worked, but all to little or no purpose. 
One brief month of respite for poor Ichabod was all 
that he could obtain. ‘The murder of an earl wasa 
grave matter, and the executive powers did not care 
to interfere. And the month was slowly slipping by, 
and Daisy’s trial was also over. The end was ex- 
actly what every one had looked for. 

The case was ably defended by famous legal Lon- 
don men, engaged and paid by Squire Renshawe. 
But all their eloquence anc legal acumen went for 
naught. The evidence was too clear. The jewels 
were found in the girl’s trunk, and Lady Ryhope’s 
testimony went to } pare that she stole them, and 
her ladyship’s maid corroborated what her mistress 
said. 

Daisy went back to her cell in the Ryhope prison, 
beautiful, dark-eyed Daisy, and down below her, in 
the black murder vault, lay Ichabod, his fair, boyish 
face growing fairer with every‘hour that passed like 
a@ waning summer moon. 

The “* Ryhope Arms ”’ always found trade brisk in 
Christmas times, and the double trial, and approach- 
ing execution, had well nigh run the stout landlady, 
Bessie Trout, off her feet. 

But busy as she was she paused in the midst of 
crimping a huge mince pie and fell into meditation. 
She was thinking of Grandfather Doon’s two chil- 
dren, both locked up in Ryhope prison. 

A sharp rap at the inn door cut her meditations 
suort. 

‘There be another new comer,” said her husband, 
gathering himself up and hurrying to the door ; “no 
one about Ryhope raps in that way.’’ 

He was right. The person who stood upon the 
steps without, well whitened by the falling snow, 

was a stranger, tall and bronzed, and heavily 
bearded, and wearing a heavy cloak over his naval 
uniform. 
Mr, Trout opened his- watery blue eyes in amaze- 














ment. He was not used to meeting such foreign- 
looking fellows. - 

“T want to warm myself and get a cup of coffee,” 
said this formidable individual, and the landlord 
was forced toadmit him and to lead the way into the 
bar parlour. 

A cheerful fire crackled on the hearth, and the 
stranger turned his back to it and shook the snow 
from his broad shoulders. 

‘* Wife,” called the landlord, putting his head in 
at the kitchen door; ‘‘ here be a stranger, and he 
wants a cup o’ coffee.” 

Dame Trout dropped her crimping knife and 
sailed in with immense importance, ringing for 
the barmaid asshe came. It might be a peer whom 
she was about to entertain, for ali she knew. 

The stranger’s tall figure, and bronzed, foreign- 
looking face, imp’ her quite strongly. Sie 
made a deep courtesy, and pushed up the best 
chintz-covered chair. 

**Do please to be seated, sir,” she said. “ I wonder 
at you, Trout”—flashing daggers at her husband— 
“a lettin’ the gentleman stand, and niver offerin’ 
him a chair ; and throw off yer cloak, sir,”” she went. 
on, the conviction that some angel in disguise had 
fallen into her hands wing strong upon her, 
“which be damp wi’ the snow; an’ the day’s 
bitter cold one out, an’ hard on travellers.” 

“ Pretty keen, madam,” replied the gentleman, 
speaking in that brusque, careless manner tiiat 
always characterizes a man who is an old traveller 
and has seen much of the world. “ Will you let 
me have my coffee at once ?”’ 

He threw off his cloak, revealing his uniform—tho 
uniform of a naval officer. 

Dame Trout stood breathless for an instant, and 
then she darted for the kitchen. Fortunately the 
coffee urn was steaming, and in five minutes it was 
before her illustrious guest. 

** And a bite o’ game pie, sir,” she said, placing a 
tempting dish before him, “as [ ventured to bring 
in; these raw days gives onea keen appetite; an’ 
ye’ll find them cakes as good 4s can be made, if I 
I do say it myself.” 

The stranger sat down before the smal! white 
table, and began to sip his coffee, his dark face full 
of sober thought, his eyes sadand dreamy. ‘ Pre- 
sently he looked up, witha smile that lit his face 
like sunshine. 

* Your coffee is fine, Dame Trout,” he said; ‘‘and 
while I drink it will you tell me all the Ryhope news ? 
I only got in last night—and [ had friends here once. 
I’d like to know who’s dead and who’s married, and 
so forth.” 

The landlady sat down and folded her plump 
hands with a deep breath of infinite satisfaction. 

“Well, sir, or my lord, it may be,” she began, 
“there be no endo’ news in Ryhope now. ’ve 
lived here about this two-an’-twenty year—iver 
since Trout, there, married me and brung me home 
to the‘ Ryhope Arms’—an’I niver seen the like 
afore. But in course ye’ve hearn o’ the murder an’ 
the trial, an’ how both the Doon children be locked 
up in jail yonder this bitter winter weather ?” 

The young officer put down his cup and looked up 
inquiringly. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t heard a word from 
Ryhope in five years. The murder, you say—whose 
murder ?”? 

“Why, the Earl o’ Shaf——” began Mr. Trout, 
hurriedly, hoping to get the start of his wife in tell- 
ing the news, but she silenced him with a look, and 
took up the answer herself. 

“ Why, it was the Earl o’ Shaftonsbury,” she 
went on, “and he was to marry Miss Ryhope o’ the 
Manor—but they do say the young lady was awful 
set agin it, and Lady Hynape was forced to have a 
secret marriage in the old chapel. That French girl 
told me wi’ her own mouth as the pretty young thing 
was more dead nor alive when they got her downto 
the altar.” 

“‘ Wife,” interrupted her husband, uneasily, “ ye’d 
better hold in yer tongue, an’ not talk too free,” 

“ Hold in your own tongue,” snapped the dame. 
“T’ll say what I please. I’m not like you, Trout, as 
would lick the dust under the gentry’s feet ; an’ I’m 
bold to say as Lady Ryhope’s a wicked woman, an’ 
there’s somethin’ wrong as no one knows of, or the 
dead baronet wouldn’t be a comin’ back from his 
grave as he does.” 

“Go on, my good dame,” urged the stranger ; “let 
me hear the whole story. They were about to mary 
Miss Ryhope tothe Earl of Shaftonsbury, you sai/.” 

“ Yes ; an’ the marriage was almost over, an’ the 
earl a slippin’ the ring on her finger, when the ghost 
o’ Sir Roger rises up an’ snatches off the bride, an” 
no one’s seen nor hearn o’ her since; an’ in half 
an hour arter they finds the earl murdered in the 
park, and Ichabod Doon a standin’ over him wi’ the 
knive in his hand,” ‘ 

The officer had slowly risen to his feet, his face 
growing white under all its foreign bronze. 

“ Ichabod Doon?” he said, in a kind of breathless 
whisper. 

“Yes, sir; grandfather’s poor, deformed boy, 
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which I’ve known from a baby, and a better-hearted 
lad niver lived, only he was a bit daft, and would 
scrape on that old fiddle—an’ he loved Miss Ryhope, 
poor, silly fellow—loved the very ground she walked 
on—that’s why they charge him wi’ the earl’s mur- 
der, an’ ha’ condemned him to be hung.” 

‘Great Heaven! he’s not to be hung, is he?” 

‘Yes, sir—hush, Trout, I’m atellin’ the story, not 
you; yes, sir, to be hung two days arter Christmas, 
an’ on the same day his sister goes away a convict 
for stealing Lady Ryhope’s diamonds—an’ both as 
innocent o crime as the babe unborn, that’s what I 
believe.’ 

The young officer put out his hand and caught at 
the corner of the mantel, as if to steady himself be- 
fore he spoke. His bearded lips were awfully white. 

‘His sister ?” he faltered. ‘ Do you mean Daisy 
—Daisy Doon?” 

~ The werry same one, sir, if ye chance to know 
her—an’ the prettiest lass in Durham. Sir Eustace, 
the young baronet, ’s been werry sweet on her for a 
long time, an’ folks thought ’twould be a match once. 
I niver did—I see the baronet’s drift—he meant to 
deceive the girl. But Daisy’s no common girl, an’ 
iver since the news o’ poor Jack Turf’s death she 
a.n’t been like the same. She loved Jack, an’ no 
other man alive, but she was a bit vain, Daisy was, 
an’ sich a beauty. She broke away from Lady Ry- 
hope and come down from Lunnon, and lived wi’ 
Jack’s mother arter the news o’ his death come, but 
arter a bit they got her back to the Manor, an’ the 
blessed day that poor Ichabod Doon was sentenced 
to be hung she was ’rested for stealin’ Lady Ry- 
hope’s jewels, an’the things was found in her trunk ; 
an’ I thought she was guilty in the beginnin’ and 
Ichabod too, it all seemed so plain ; but as I telled 
Trout there, not ten minnits ago, I’ve changed my 
mind, an’ I jest believe they’re both as innocent as I 
be, = one to be hung on Friday and the other trans- 
ported,” 

‘The stranger had turned his back upon the land- 
jJady end pulled his hat low over his eyes. But she 
eould see that he shook from head to foot. 

‘Trout, stir up the fire,” she cried, “the stranger’s 
a cold, see how he trimbles, an’, dearie me, the 
coffee’s spiled and he not tasted a drap fur listenin’ 
tome, Sit down, sir, sit yedown, while I pour outa 
fresh cup.” 

But the officer took up his cloak, still keeping his 
face averted. 

* Thank you, not now,’’ he said, his voice hoarse 
aud broken, ‘‘I have warmed myself and will go. 
‘Lake this for your trouble. Good day.” 

A gold piece jingied down upon the table, and be- 
fore the astonished couple could collect their wits 
their guest was gone. 

Dame ‘Trout hurried to the door, peering eagerly 
through the driving snow tv catch a glimpse of his 
receding figure. 

“Trout,” she said, her arms akimbo, her blue 
eyes wide, “Trout, who is he? He called me Dame 
‘trout, an’ I’ve seen his face afore, as sure as l’m a 
livin? woman,” 

_ Pshaw!” ejaculated the little landlord, gathering 
himself up and hurrying back to his snug corner and 
pewter pot, “ye wimen folks fancy ye know ivery 
stray face as turns up.” 


CHAPTER L. 

Tr was Christmas Eve, and the wintry twilight 
closed in cold and stormy. 

_ Miss Lottie Lovel was in her small kitchen cook- 
ing a most delicious supper for Ichabod and Daisy. 

‘I’m afraid 1 shall be late,” she said, bustling 
about and turning her browning toast and chicken, 
“and I want to get there before the poor things 
swaller that vile jail stuff.’’ 

A sharp rap at the door interrupted her. 

*\ Now, who’s that, 1 wonder?” she cried, wrath- 
fully; “can’t 1 be let alone a minnit? I’ve half a 
mind to slip out the back way and let ’em rap.” 

But she wiped her hands, gave her prim cap a 
little shake, and hurried to the door. tall man, 
bronzed and bearded, stood on the steps. 

Lottie dropped a little courtesy and said : 

* Good evening, sir !” 

‘Good evening, madam,” responded the stranger, 
raising his naval cap, ‘does Miss Lottie Lovel live 

Lottie opened her mouth to speak, but stood silent 
and staring. The face seemed strange to her, but 
something in the voice thrilled her heart strangely. 
Presently she uttered a short, sharp cry. 

‘* Jack,” she panted, “is it Jack, come back from 
the dead ?” 

“Yes, it is Jack,” respondéd the young officer, 
stepping within the door, and the little milliner 
clasped him with all tne strength of her two short 
arms, 

“Oh. Jack,” she sobbed, her tears streaming like 
rain, “we heard you were dead, and here you are 
alive, flesh and blood, and I thought you was a 
ghost. Jack, Jack, Iam glad to see you! Heaven 
4sas sent you in a sad time, a time of trial, Jack.” 

He followed her into the little parlour, and 





dropped into a seat, his face working with the strong | 
feeling he repressed. 

‘*Tell me,” he faltered, “is it truc—all I have 
heard, Lottie ?” 

* All true, Jack,” 

“And my mother, is she still alive? I saw the 
old house closed, and was afraid to ask——” 

“ Yes, Jack—she’s alive and well. She lives at 
ee Doon’s old cottage ; I saw her yester- 

ay. 

“Thank Heaven! 
truth—about—poor Ichabod and Daisy. 

Miss Lottie sat down, and told him the whole 
story from beginning to end; then she went to a 
small box that stood on her work-table, and, taking 
out the little note that Daisy brought down that 
rainy morning after the grand party at the Manor, 
she putitin his hand, 

“* You must forgive her, Jack,” she said, ‘‘ she re- 
pented too Ite.” 

He read it over twice, his broad chest heaving. 
When he looked up his eyes were wet with tears, 

** Poor Daisy,” he said, ina hoarse, unsteady voice, | 
“T must see her. Can I get admittance to-night, 
Lottie ?”’ 

“ Yes, I think so; I’m going up now with their 
supper, and we'll see.” 

And they went out together in the bitter winter | 
storm. 

Daisy sat alone at her grated window, watching | 
the revolving light that began to glimmer in the 
lighthouse tower, and listening to the sad, sweet | 
one of Ichabod’s violin, as it floated from his cell | 

elow. 

She had given up all hope, poor Daisy, and was 
growing resigned to her fate. Her only care was 
for Ichabod. 

** Ah, if Heaven would only take him, and me too 
— if we could only go together,” she thought, sitting | 
there in the stormy gloom of the Christmas twilight, 
and pressing her throbbing brow against the rusty 
bars. 

Presently she heard the prison door open and | 
steps coming down the corridor. Lottie was coming 
with her supper; but there was yet another step 
beside hers, a man’s footstep, strong and heavy. 
Daisy wiped ker wet eyes, and looked up, waiting 
for them to enter. 

Lottie entered the cell, and the moment Daisy 
caught sight of her face she knew that something 
had happened. Her heart gave agreatbound. She 
waited breathlessly. 

** What is it, Lottie?” she asked, at last. 

The little millmer put down her covered basket 
and stood panting with suppressed excitement. 

‘* Why, somebody's come, Daisy,” she began ; 
“ somgnnes that you never thought to see again on 
earth.” ; 

The girl rose to her feet, her checks as white as 
death, her limbs trembling. 

* Oh, Lottie!’ she gasped, ** what do you mean ? 
—is it? Oh, Heaven, if I could see Jack ouce more 
—but he’s dead—he's dead.” 

“ He’s not dead !” interposed Lottie, with stream- 
ing tears. “I can’t keep it back, if it kills ye—he’s 
come—Jack’s come, he’s here, Daisy !” 

Daisy made an effort to speak, but her white lips 
uttered no sound. She reeled like one dizzy as the 
heavy step came nearer. But, as she fell, a pair of 
strong arms, Jack’s arms, caught and held her. 

One instant of deathly unconsciousness, then she 
rallied back to life. Hestill held her in a strong 
embrace that seemed to shut her in from all trouble 
aud trial for ever. She looked up. The bronzed and 
bearded face was strange, but she knew the clear, 
kind eyes in an instant. 

**Oh, it is Jack,” she half sobbed. ‘‘ Am I awake, 
orisitadream? Oh, Jack, have you come back to 
forgive me?” 

For answer he bent and kissed her, his dark face 
lighting up with sudden joy. 

“My darling!’ he murmured, in passionate 
accents, ‘‘are you so glad; did you love me a little 
after all?” 

She raised her black eyes, swimming with tears, 
to meet his adoring gaze, 

© Yes, 1 loved you,” she answered, simply. “I have 
loved you all my life, Jack, but I didn’t know m 
own heart till I thought you were dead. But, thank 
Heaven, you’ve come back, and you'll forgive me, 
Jack? I can bear all the rest now.” 

He clasped her close, 

‘*T love you,” he answered, passionately, “and you 
are mine—and no power on earth shall part us.” 

And Daisy clung to him, feeling the blessedness 
of his love in every fibre of her being. 


(Lo be continued.) 


Now sit down and tell me the 

















A LITERARY curiosity has just been sold at Paris— 
a receipt for thirty sole given to the steward of 
Louis XI. by his tailor, for having put two new 
sleeves to an old leather poarpoint of his Majesty. 

WE have to record the death of anuther Penin- 





sula and Waterloo man, Lord George Lennox. His 


lordship served upon the staff of the “Iron Duke,” 
and was present at all the battles fought in Spain, 
Portugal, South of France, and Belgium. He was 
Lord in Waiting to the late Prince Consort. 

TRAVEL BETWEEN AMERICA AND EvrorE.—A 
new route between New York and London is pro- 
posed, It consists of railroad from the former city 
to Shippegan, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, steamer 
to St. George’s Harbour, Newfoundland, railroad to 
St. John’s, steamer to Valencia, Ireland, railroad to 
St. George’s channel, and steamer again to England, 
It is estimated that the voyage may be made in 
seven days and three hours. 

A YANKEE PHENoMENON.—Robert Sexbury, fa- 
mous in former years as a hunter, and as having 
killed in Northern New York more than 2,200 deer, 
recently died in Jeffersou County at the age of 110 
years and 7 months. When over 80 he sustained an 
accident, necessitating amputation of the leg, and 
without flinching he assisted the physician in per- 
forming the surgical operation, His funeral was at- 
tended by some of his children, whose ages were be- 
tween 80 and 90. 

Tug Roya VioLinist.—The Duke of Edinburgh 
was present as first fiddle at the opening meeting for 
the season of the Amateur Orchestral Society. Lis 
Royal Highness, who looked remarkably well, was 
enthusiastically received, and in return shook hands 
heartily with many members of the orchestra. As 
an executant of difficult music his Royal Highness 
has long been celebrated. He is a very careful 
player, aud at the same, time a quick reader even of 


; complicated music. 


WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Error,’ etc., etc. 
renincseibenintnn: 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr. Harvey Dorr moved toward the door. 

As much whiter than it was before as it could get 
his face was now. As much meaner, more disre- 
putable and vicious as his dirty, shabby self could 
look he looked now as he opened the door himself 
and slouched through it without lifting his eyes. 
There was not even the faint shadow of gentility or 
decency left in his aspect. He looked what he was, 
a low, villanous, false and cruel cur, whom all the 
refinements of society and riches, love and ambition, 
could not make decent or true. 

On the threshold of the door he stopped and half- 
turned about, but still without looking up. 

“{f I submit to this injustice now,” he said, in @ 
voice of feeble malignity, “I shall not always do so, 
sir. Some day you will die. Then ” and with 
this vile half-threat he shut the door. 

An expression of bitterness and anguish distorted 
Sir Grenville’s face as he looked after iim, 

“What have lever done,” he groaned, “that a 
curse like that should be visited upon me ?” 

Mr. Harvey Dorr, having shut the door of the Den 
behind him, found himself in a handsome, spacious 
apartment, which had once been a library, but was 
now devoted to a rare collection of objects of art and 
vertu, in which Sir Grenville took especial delight. 
Among these were some very costly articles, such as 
curious and richly ornamented daggers, the jewelled 
belt of an Eastern Emir, jewelled and golden drinking. 
cups from Venice. 

Mr. Harvey Dorr looked up as he shut the door of 
the Den behind him. His sullen glance fastened in- 
stautly upon the glittering cases before him, all laced 
with inch-thick plate glass and lined with mirrors so 
as to display their contents. 

The man who had shown him in had been ordered 
to wait and conduct him out. He could hear him 
pacing in the corridor beyond. He listened a moment, 
and took a step toward the cases, fascinated by their 
splendours, He tried first one, then all the doors in 
succession. They were locked. He shook his fist 
at them impotently. 

* You'll all ‘be mine some day,’ he muttered, 
turning away. 

As he did so his eye fell on a tall jasper vase half 
as high as himself. Something glittered at the bot- 
tom of it. It was one of the finest of the antique 
drinking-cups—pure gold, wonderfully chased, and 
jewelled about the rim. ; 

Sir Grenville had been trifling among his treasures 
at the very moment when the footman announced his 
unwelcome visitor, and in his dismay he had forgotten 
this cup when he turned the key ou the others. 

Mr, Harvey Dorr took possession of the costly 
thing without an instaut’s hesitation. 

“JT hope it will cost that impudent-eyed footman 
his place!”’ he muttered, as he hid it in an inner 
pocket ; “and I hope the governor will lay it to 
him.” 

With which characteristic pleasantry he quitted 
the room, and was shown out by the wondering and 
exceediugly curious footiran, 
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It was near mid-day. by this time, and, strangely. 
enough, Mr. Harvey Dorr, having met Bertrand Tre- 
vor as he was entering the house, met him again now 
going out. 

Bertrand had been for a. canter through the park ; 
he drew up at the kerbstone just as Mr. Harvey 
Dorr was coming down the white marble steps. 

The dirty, shabby, unkempt. villain could but look 
at him ashe sat his thoroughbred black. horse like a 
Centaur, and glanced toward: him with a-faint curio- 
sity in his deep blue eyes, but no shade.of disgust 
or condescension. The look. indeéd had a, touch of 
sorrow and commiseration, of almost. regretfal ten- 
derness, as if his sensitive spirit. recognized the 
secret and unknown cord that linked his seemingly 
enviable fate with that of this lowcreature, 

Mr, Harvey Dorr, however, sawonly the champing, 
high-steppiug black, with his glossy, satin, shining 
coat, and his princely looking rider, with his half- 
haughty, half-melancholy, handsome face. 

As he slouched away down the fashionable street 
he cursed him at first for being inthe place that ought 
to be his ; then he fell into another and different train 
of musing. 

“Gad!” he thought,, “if L.could only find out who 
he really is! He don’t come of common stock, I'll 
wager, and Elan knew it. I—wish—I had waited a 
littie longer on that fellow; I wish he hadn’t .strag- 
gled so—ugh!—I only meaut to take the papers from 
him; but when he fought me so I’ knew it was his 
life or mine, and I had to use the knife, Curse it all; 
luck is always against me!” 

He plodded on; not with the light-springing step 
or lazy, graceful ease of the sons of wealth and re- 
finement, but with the heavy, dragging foot of one 
used to currying clogs. 

He went through the streets with the air of one 

t2 whom they had once perhaps been: familiar, but 
s0 long ago that he found itdifficult to recognize his 
way. 
He turned aside soon from those aristocratic haunts 
into less respectable avenues; and gradually made his 
way to aregion of second-hand stores and Jewish- 
looking resorts, 

When he emerged from this quarter he was dressed 
respectably, and had. in various other ways, sa im- 
proved his appearance that. he. ventured to. face 
a fashionable West-end tailor, who measarod him for 
a suit of gentleman’s clothes, 

He swaggered a little, and represented. himself. as 
a returned Australian who had made:a, fabulous: for- 
tune at the “ diggings,” 

While he waited for his new clothes. he. went. to a 
fashionable barber and hair-dresser and had his rough 
beard trimmedand dressed, and his hair, which was. 
luxuriant, cut and arranged fashionably. 

* Now then,” he said to himself, ashe sauntered 
out of the respectable hotel in which, he had taken 
up his abode, “I mean to. see. littl Amy and my 
mother, and find out if the: governor's plan. works. 
Tue mother instinct is something uncommon I've 
heard, and I hope to be able to block that. game,” 

The disagreeable thought did cross: him several 
times that Sir Grenville might fulfil the threat that 
he had made if he did this, but he reassured himself 
with the reflection that if his mother and little Amy 
“ went in ” for him it would be likely to keep things 
straight in that direction, 

He hung about as near the vicinity of Trevor House 
as he dared till dark, but without attaining his ob- 
ject. ‘hen he went to the opera, and from a point 
of observation not Jikely to. be noticed watched all 
who cauie in. The Trevors were not there, but some- 
time iu the evening Lord.Champion lounged into one 
of the private boxes, and stayedawhile. Mr. Harvey 
Dorr heard some gossip which set him. thinking very 
curiously, 

He had obtained the loan of. a; private box for 
the evening, and the gossip was in. the one next to 
this, 

“I don’t believe she’s crazy,” a voice was saying, 
when his attention was first attracted; “and, what's 
more, Lord Champion, who sees her every day; swears 
she isas sane as heis. She may be mistaken—of 
course she is; bat I don’t blame her for the mistake. 
I don’t wonder she wauts to.swap off that husband of 
hers for young Trevor. Champion goes, to the 
same club-room as 1 do,and:he’s.an awful nag. He 
must have seen hard times during that mysterious 
eclipse of his tochange him so. The fellows who 


privation, I have even heard him, called a sneak and 
@ coward.” 

“She refuses to live. with him,” said another 
voice, “I’ve heard so; and that Lord Champion says 
she’s right.” 

“ Yes, it’s a-queer caso all round; and the oddest 
thing of all is that panes Trevor does look. like 
Maurice Champion. have heard people say that 
he looked more like the.Champion that was lost.so 
many years ago than he who is found looks like his 
old self.” 

“A very odd coincidence certainly, and no connec- 
tion that can be traced between. the Champions and 
Trevors either.” 

None.” 

“ How does Trevor take it 2’* 

“Oh, like a lord... She went tov him, you: know; 
just before she ran away to Dorset: when the child 
was missing. I’ve been told there was a regular 
scene, and, to crown all, the girl Trevor‘ is -going:.to. 
marry used to be companion or something of the 
sort to Lady Isabel, and was in love with Maurice 
Champion at the very'time he-married Lady Isabel. 
Did you'know’that Trevor had'sworn he-would told 
to personal account with himself any man who says 
a disrespectfal word of Lady; Isabel in connection 
with him 2?” 

“Tt’s like him. He's a thorough gentleman so far 

as I’'veseen. I can’t-believe those stories of hisper~ 
formances in Australia.’” 
“know there were some very disgraceful things. 
said of him ten or a dozen years ago. I believe the 
rumours all agree in saying he has been a changed 
man for several years now.” 

The two dropped their. voices here, and soon lef 
their box and the house, - 

Mr.. Harvey; Dorr. sat and.pulled at his newly 
trimmed beard, and. mused to himself significantly, 

“‘ Alike are they:? and Mr. Maurice Cuampion was; 
missing-a long time, and; when he turned up.again 
had changed so much his lady wife wouldao’t own 
him. If were.adawyer L could work. up:-a. pretty 
deep case out of thie. I wonder if;/Mr. Maurice Cham- 
pion don’t want a-valet now.” 

Now and:then as:he used Mr. Harvey Dorr threw: 
a sharp glance:over the:opera house,.but. no. sign. of 
the T'revors rewarded his scrutiny. 

The following morning in conning over a column 
of fasbionable news:in the: morning paper he came: 
upon an item which explained his failare to see 
Lady Trevor or her daughter at any of the places 
where he had sought them. 

They had left town, gone to Woolston Grange, an 
old family seat, which Sir Grenville had partially re- 
built since his return from Australia, 

The paragraph im the morning: paper spoke in 
laudatory terms.of the repairs at Woolston Grange, 
and commended the proprietor for the good taste he 
had displayed in aiming to restore the former mediz- 
val architecture of the Grange instead of. plunging 
into the eccentricities of modern styles. 

Mr. Dorr ground his teeth over some. particulars 
in this paragraph which alluded to Sir Grenville’s 
wealth, and congratulated the landed gentry of the 
country on the restoration of so old a family to 
its former grandeurs, The Trevor heir, Mr. Ber- 
trand, was also mentioned in exceedingly extravagant 
terms. 

“ Oh, it was a. wonderful bargain. for the governor 
—no doubt of that,” Mr, Dorr. muttered; to. himself; 
“afamous bargain, A fortune: and. a. decent son. 
No wonder he won’towa me. But I’m.gladithey’ve 


me a better chance to work, up my, casey.as the 
lawyers say.” 

Later in the day he-called. on Mr. Manrice. Cham- 
pion, and had the pleasure of meeting Sir: Robert 
also. 

Neither of the gentlemen seemed: pleased to see 
him, probably because he intimated that he knew or 
guessed at some of their secrets, 

Mr. Dorr was too wary to give them an inkling 
concerning himself and his peculiar: relations to Sir 
Grenville Trevor. 
safely locked im his own breast; so far as these two 
grand ‘plotters were concerned. 

Crawley’s rage and impotence were curious: to see. 
Here was another obstacle to the success: of his 
schemes. The very fact that his wicked soul recog- 
nized in Mr. Harvey Dorr something kindred made 





used to know him say he haschanged terribly. They | 


talk about him as he was: before that time as I've 
heard meu talk of a loved younger brother. They 
did love him who knew himthen. They hate him 
now. The old Maurice Champion had a sweet and 
sunny nature, He was sensitive and delicate as a girl, 
chivalrous and daring, generous and high-minded as 
a.knight of Coeur de Lion's, time. This. Maurice 
Champion is coarse and underbred, probably from the 
nature of the associations he was forced into during 
his absence. His temper is soured by suffering aud 


him hate him the more, forhe foresaw in him only 
‘the more unscrupulous antagonist. 

Crawley was in reality tired of being a genileman 
, already, All his instincts were low, and he had 
| never succeeded in feeling at ease in that circle into 
; which he had forced himself by means of his daring 
|imposture. He could not even ape the gentleman 
| Successfully, and he was heartily tired of pretending 
; to be what he. was not, . He longed withall the un- 
, Scrupulousness and greed of the mere villain. to get 
| through with his job, receive his.wages.aud go back 





gone out of town, everythiog considered.. It gives. 


He kept all hissAustralian secrets 





to those low associates who were so much more con- 

gerial to his depraved nature. 

It. was Sir. Robert who finally saw the way through 

this new difficulty, 

He took. Crawley aside and talked with him at 

some length, . 

Then the:two returned to Mr. Dorr.and:made him 

a proposition, the result. of which was that Mr. Dorr, 

instead of engaging as valet to the pseudo Maurice 

Champion, went and hired himscli.tv Lord Champion, 

who: was really in, want/of one, 

“ A better thing for-our plans:could: not have, come 

about,” Sir Robert said to Lady Cattie afterwards, 

“ If anything happen.to Isabel.now: it can’t, be: laid 

to us, and yet she is:more completely at out mercy in 

Lord Champion's house:than she was: here.’’ 

‘ But Sir Robert was rather reckoning: withont: his 
ost. 

My lady ‘conceived a. violent: aversion to: Lord 

Champion’s new valet the first time ber beautifub 

eyes lighted upon him; 

**He- looks like Amy Trevor;”’ she said, in her 

stern hauteur and resentfalness, ‘and that is ecough 

forme, I'hate-everything~ that’ bears’ the name or 

looks like’the Trevors:”" 

Lord Champion ‘presently noti¢ed!thissingular ca+ 

price of my lady, and it ‘set him-to watctiing his new 

valét suspiciously; teow of he had regarded him with 

wonderful partiality, before. 

Mr. Dorr had’ proved” very capablé in. his réle of 
valet, and Lord Champion liked nothing so well as 
being spared all trouble. 

“It's a plot. within a plot perhaps,” mused. his lord- 
ship, “ and Sir Robert. at. the bottom. of it., I could 
believe anything, of that man since he married, Lady 
Cattie and believes in. that: prize-fighter, who has. got 
poor Maurice’s. place., The fellow does look: like 
Miss.'l'revor too; and,,.taking that. with the fact that 
Lady Isabel swears young Bertraud is her husbaud, 
matters look. decidedly; complicated. I, -wonder if 
this fellow is:here to.spy upon Lady Isabel! I wonder 
if he is in the:pay of. the prize-fighterand Sir’ Re- 
bert!. I wonder. whoheis;.any way!’ 

“The Trevors: have: leit: town,. Isabel,” Lord 
Champion announced: te, that: lovely; white-faced 
lady, two or three mornings after the event. 

He had feared to tell her before, she evinced such 
emotion atthe: bare mention of thename, My lady's 
snowy cheek turned scarlet hot, then was» white as 
death again. 

*T'am glad to hear it,” shesaid; bitterly; “I ought 
to breathe more’freely now.” 

Lord Championeyed her a: moment‘anxiously; 

“ Pardon, my lady,’"he said; “but-are you not yet 
shaken in your fancy concerning Bertrand Trevor ?” 

“Tt was not-# fancy,” Lady: Isabel said, bitterly 
“Wait till you love as I worshipped the man whc 
has gone over to my enemies, and you will know how 
impossible itis to fancy anything of that sort concern- 
ing the one you love. Did not my. soul: deny that 
villain you call the prize-fighter from the first? Did 
not my soul claim him the world calls Bertrand 
Trevor the instant I beheld him?. Beside, is he not 
to wed that. woman, so much more: beautiful than I— 
the woman who loved him even before I did?” 

“You mean Esther Mount? It is an odd coinci- 
cidence, and yet—pardon me, Isabel—it does pass my 
comprehension bow Maurice Champion can possibly 
have become merged in Bertrand Trevor.” 

“ The fact is enough for.me,” my, lady; answered, 
in the same bitter tone, in a voice whose:-harshness con- 
trasted strangely with the tender musio that had 
formerly been its-characteriatic, 

“The young. fellow seems: snch.a gallant and 
chivalrous gentleman. Did you know; my/lady, that 
before he left: London: he: gave: out that. he: should 
bold persoually-responsible to himself. any one who 
spoke rashly of you in connection with himself ?” 

My lady’s white, drawnilips grew soft, soarlet and 
tremulous for a moment. 

“Then he remembers-how he did love me: once,’ 
she murmured, rapturously. ‘“ Ah; to be so loved 
again. Maurice; my Maurice, come baek to me.” 

She extended her white arms: like some: lovely 
dreamer, and burst into wild and*passionate sobbing. 

Lord Champion-looked away —anywhere. Hecould 
not bear the sight of that anguish. 

“Does the man live,” he thought; angrily, “ who 
could be the villain Bertrand Trevor must be if Isabel 
is right? It is not possible. She deceives herself, poor, 
sweet soul, Her wrongs have indeed well nigh crazed 
her brain. Isabel" hesaid'to her, “‘shall we go to 
Champion Rest soon?” 

My lady sighed heavily, and she lifted her lovely, 
haggard, tear-drenched face. 

“My lord; can you not go and leave me here? I 
seem a step nearer my boy when I.am in London— 
my poor, lost, lost darling, who has been. murdered 
perhaps by his mother’s.enemies,” 

Lord Obampion reflected a.moment. 





“Tt-is of no consequence te me where l um,’’ he 
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said, generously, though he was longing with all his 
soul for the cool, sylvan shades of Champion Rest, 
“but you need change, and if the boy is dead, as in 
my heart I do believe he is, you are as near him at 
Champion Rest as anywhere.” 

“He is not dead, mylord. We Champions die. hard 
has been our family motto: too long. Something 
tall¢ his mother that her boy still lives—in suffering, 
is privations, amid such sorrow as may-rack; his« 
childish brain, into idiotey, perhaps, but still. alive: 
And I am powerless topierce his fate. Ob, Heaven, 
have mercy'upom me!” 

There wasyanother awful burst.of'weeping.. Lordi 
Champion bimeelfj in pncrite of his: efforts, to. be:caim, 
fell to crying -algo: when: he» saw-the motber- im her: 
wild woe, and‘ remembered how: young: Haghy,, that’ 
bright, beautifal: boy; hindi clang with, his-softiarms | 
about his.n tstons. 

Lady Isabel\dried her daat.. 

“ You are» too Kind! to: naey, Lord Cheaaptéu,’* she 
said. “I am: abamddaed! to,my dark; asvébh fate by, 
all but you. Go,yowadsos,crr rather: got eoGham pica 
Rest, and-leaye me_lieres pone ethan as pe Sard ‘ite 
gratitude of my,wordatoooneawio has proved himself: 
so faithful and. tram. A scr ou ota 


once, my h 


Go, Farms me - iF rm Thu 


tears my 
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firmly ; * norywill: Udere Sent 9 nae pe 
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tried heart thro’ 
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“Thanks, oh, than}ied? shieesed@d. ‘“ Heaven canmots| | 
quite aon } forsaken mesimeoslihiswenone sach: fttemsdd| | 


left in my misery;’” 

“Tsabel,” said Lordi “tell! me: framkitpy, 
whom do you suspect this neweserreamt - mine 3 ocbiee??} 
It is true that he has.not.the:bearkagnof one: 7 
serve in the capacity im-whiehhe-seewes.me. I linarer 
observed him looking at you now and then withan 
expression that puzzles me. Have you any definite 
suspicions regarding him?” 

My lady lifted her unhappy eyes, 

“‘T believe him to be the true Bertrand Trevor. 
How or why I believe anything so wild and seem- 
ing improbable do not ask me; for I cannot tell. A 
woman's intuitions, my lord, are to her what reason 
is to you, and wiser ones than I perhaps-have learned 
long ago that the ono: may decide» traly when. the 
other is hopelessly at fault.” 

Lord Champion's eyes: were widé indeed‘ with 
amazement atso daring-and ‘certainly~improbable, a 
supposition. 

“But what object—what——” he began, stammer- 
ing with wonder. 

‘“* Nay,” said the lady, with'an indescribably des- 
pairing gesture, “I cannot-answer that. When I 
try—even to myself—my brain beats as if it would 
burst with the awfulness of its own imaginings,” 

Lord Champion made no answer to this wild speech, 
but he did not look as if he thought her mad, 

On the contrary, be set’ himself with stern pur- 
pose to’ watch’ his new valet—cautiously, of course, 
for he readily perceived that Mr. Dorr was rather 
shrewd. 

He contrived to have My. Dorr; Sir Robert and the 
prize-fighter meet in his: presence, but he detected no 
exchange of significant. looks. Apparently neither 
party had ever met before, 

Lord Champion’ was -puzzted. 

The: more he reflected—he was suspicious and 
romantic by: nature—the more he reflected the fancy 
grew upon him that Lady Isabel’had guessed right 
when she said'she believed Mt. Dorr to be the true 
Bertrand Trevor. He had noticed that his new valet 
“ pricked up his ears,” asthe saying is, whenewer 
mention was made of the Trevorsor Bertrand. He 
observed also that the man watched Lady Isabel 
as intently as he was’ himself’watehed. Hé even 
caught him now: and then lingering in the hall 
which led to»-my lady's: apartments in Champion 
House, and though he made-an all-sufficient .excuse 
when ‘questioned concerning his business there his 
lordship: was not satisfied somehow, but was, on the 
contrary, more uneasy'than before. 

His watching, however, did bear fruit at last. 

Lord Champion‘ was lounging at his window, un- 
able to sleep, and thinking of the subject that had 
80 puzzled his’brains-of late—thinking also perhaps, 
forit was a hot night—of Champion Rest, and.wish- 
ing that Lady Isabel had been persuaded to go there, 
though he would ‘not for the world have proposed it 
to her er, since he knew how passionately she clung to 
London in the hope of ‘hearing news of her boy, 

A clever London detective had the matter in hand, 


My ladyis Scie a nani. amdithieer} * 





but so far he had not accomplished much beyond ex- 


iting false hopes, which, animating the unhappy 
mother for a little, by their failure in the end plunged 
her into deeper misery than before. 

It was late. Lord Champion had dismissed his 
valet an hour before, and supposed him to be sleeping 
in the next room at: that moment. Hehad put out 
his light:and lain. down himself for awhile, and then 
risen.again, But‘as-hesat there absently watching 
‘thee street: he»sase thremgh the leaves of the tall 
oltanders; which hadi teemplaced in pots before his 


hpane onsesseading: through the area-door 


a ae he thes gliding, stealthy figure 
violently of Mr; Harvey Dorr. 
Ho dscted ton the.deor of ‘themext:room.and looked 


within, 
Aistreet lamp ilaminaded the apartment sufficiently, |: 
{tasctienstecese- these the: bed: wasunecompied . 

Hesveas vod dressing gowns. 
could iexphange:t 
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éurdhied! beem:thowghitidl! enough: 
0) th the bedelothess.so that‘it 
looked in theshadow-cast by the curtains like his own 
form buried in slumber. 

Mr. Dorr seemed satisfied, as he presently drew 
back and closed the door again. 

Next. he removed his shoes and his coat., 

From an inner pocket of this he took out’ something 
that glittered in a stray gleam of the street lamp. 

He held ita moment in his hand, and then striking 
a match. seemed to examine it, but kept it so sheltered 
by his fingers that Lord Champion could not see what 
it was. He noticed, however, that Mr. Dorr’s-face in 
the one glimpse the match gave him of it had a 
strange, ghastly, half-scared look, almost as if the 
thing. he held were something too fearful to be gazed 
upon. boldly, 

Asthe match went out Mr. Dorr knelt beside his 
trunk, and, opening it, placed the thing, whatever it 
was, inside. ‘The key fell from the lovk as he lpt down 
the lid again, and he had to light another match to 
find it, first listeniug to see if “the slight noise had 
roused any one. 

The key was not to be found, and he rose from his 
knees, after striking a third match i in vain, and mut- 
tering “Tt will be safe enough till morning,” tumbled 
into bed at last, only half undressed. 

It was late, and he had been drinking too. 
was soon snoring in a heavy slumber. 

Lord Champion opened, the door of his. hiding- 
place, and came out as soon as he was sure of this. 

Pausing only an instant to make certain of.the 
isleeper’s state, he went on to the trunk, and, striking 
a match in his turn; looked within. 

Mr. Dorr had not even covered his. strange trea- 
sure, 

It glittered again as the light struck it. 

“This must be it,” said Lord Champion to himself, 
taking possession of tiny flagon of; twisted, crystal 
and gold. 

Softly closing the trunk again, he returned, to his 
own bed-chamber, and, lighting the gas, proceeded to 
examine what he had found. 

“ Is it poison, I wonder?” he asked himself, witha 
sort of shiver; “ and where did he get it if it is?” 

The liquid in the flagon was colourless, like water, 
but when he unserewed the tiny. goldea stopper and. 
let a drop fall into a glass.of water, tue whole contents 
of the glass turned of a milky hue, aud a strange, 
pungent odour rose and, filled. the room, like thie 
sweet smoke of burning incense 

Lord Champion was conscious of a strange exhila- 
ration —a species of elation such as he had never ex- 
perienced before—as he breathed that.seented. atmo. 
sphere, 

Phe whole room seemed suddenly, to be floating 
upwards. into space; to, move. hand; or, foot would 
be to dissolve an exquisite. trance: of joy and ecs- 
tasy. 


He 
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Thus he felt, but in the midst he also retained a 
dim realization of danger. 

He mused himself, by a terrible effort, enoush to 
stagger towards the open window, and, obeying an 
instinct rather than mere volition, ho leaned forth into 
the fresh, untainted night air, 

He began soon to feel natural again, and the room 
had by this time cleared in a measure. 

The liquid in the glass had changed to a pale rose 
colour meantime, and afterward became colourless 
again like water. 

“It's a diabolical mixturo, any way,” he said. 
wish I knew what he means to do with it.” 

He held the crystal and gold flagon still in his 
hand,.which had clenched upon it mechanically. 

; Hécexaminsdtiftageim, Suddenly a gleam of re- 
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vctabembwebéti yeurcloserrtiian ever; Mr. Dorr,” he 

murmuredas he resurned to iilis own apartment, ‘and 
if Liammnot-miatakon:Lishaileatch you napping.” 
_ Thefttst thieg: Mt. Harvey, Dore-did upon awak- 
‘ening, thie f6Uowing. mornimg wasyto examine his 
‘teomk.. Hé» paled: aihe took: the tiny, mys- 
teriouss flask im his: andi hiesdid! not discover 
the-exc bat had been made, 

A’ weekxadter Lord Champion was still watching 
him,as-he had contrived to watch him ever since that 
night the events of which have been narrated. As on 
other nights he took the crystal and gold flagon in 
his hand and seemed to discusssome weighty pro- 
position in his mind. As every time before he laid 
the little flask back in his trunk and turned tho, key 
upon it. 

“I wonderif my lord would spare me for.a day or 
two,” he mused aloud; “ I should like to take #. run 
to Woolston Grange and say a greeting to my mother 
and Amy first. By——" he stopped and dropped his 
chin upon his breast. “I believe if. they would 
gather up to me, and promise to forgive the past, and 
velieve in me as they do in him, I'd drop this business 
and try the good line once more.” 

Lord Champion heard something of this muttered 
soliloquy, When Mr. Harvey Dorr asked the fol- 
lowing morning for a couple of days’ leave he granted 
it at once and followed him too, 

At Woolston Grange all was peaceand security. Sir 
Grenville indeed was still in a somewhat precarious 
state of health, but he seemed better thau when. the 
family left London, and, with the exception of a.sin- 
gular nervous agitation which he displayed about 
matters of seemingly small importance, was very mucb 
like himself. 

One peculiarity of his so lately impaired health 
was a desire for the constant presence of his wife and, 
daughter, or, if not that, to know where they were, 

It was seldom indeed that either leit him, after dis- 
covering this fancy of his, and whenever either went 
for the merest saunter in the beautiful grounds the 
other remained, and strove,in every way to beguile 
his thoughts from pain. 

It was Lady Trevor upon whom Mr. Harvey Dorr 
first.chanced. 

She was walking, by:herself. in the: lime wali, an 
antiquated traditionary, avenue. which had. scarcely 
been disturbed iu the various renovations; of. other 
portions of Woolston. Grange. 

Lady Trevor and Amy were: both fond. of this 
shadowed retreat. Lady Trevor; as shoe sauntered 
down the lime walk on this: particular day was 
thinking, not so. much of her invalid liusbandas of 
her haudsome, devotedson, Bertrand, 

“Tused to have-such horrible thoughts and. fears 
about Bertrand,” she said to herself, as she paced 
slowly to and fro, “ but. he has nobly, refuted them 
all. Whkem he- was eighteen there was no crime L 
did not fear his comwitting, and now L,duu’t believe 
there isa womanin England has so much reason to 
be proud of her son as L of my Bertrand.” 

She. sighed softly, and smiled to herself, as she 
sank upon a garden chair placed. between two of the 
trees. 





(To be continued) 
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THE ORPHAN. 

Ir was a stormy winter niglt and the earth was 
white with snow when Doctor Chester, who had just 
come in from a round of visits and had seated himself 
comfortably before a glowing fire, heard the sound of 
music without, and a boy’s voice, weak and thin, ap- 
parently from illness or destitution, if not from both, 
singing plaintively under his window. 

“Heaven bless me!” cried the doctor, “what a 
night to be out in, much less a child; and he seems 
ill too! I'll throw the poor little fellow a penny.” 

He rose, for the music had now ceased, and went 
to the window, drawing back the thick, warm cur- 
tains preparatory to raising the sash. 

he lad, who as yet did not see him, suddenly 
struck his instrument again and began to sing “ Sauta 
Lucia.” 

The doctor had first heard that air years and years 
before at Sorreuto, and he had never heard it since 
without the orange groves, the blue Mediterranean, 
and the purple-clothed island of Capri rising before 
him, The spell was heightened now by the beautiful 

talian face of the boy. The tears came to the good 
doctor's eyes. 

“He looks famished; he is half dead with cold. 
I’ll have him in,”’ said Doctor Chester. “* Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of one of these,’”’ he re- 
peated to himself as if unconsciously as he crossed 
the room to ring the bell. “Ob, what a hard world 
this is for many,” he went on, disconuectedly ; “ and 
it’s Christmas time too.” 

He soon had the lad in, who, though so Italian- 
looking, proved to speak excellent English, for while 
the child was being warmed and fed the doctor cross- 
examined him, 

Had he parents? No, not that he knew of; he had 
taken care of himself ever since he could remember. 
Was he born in Italy? No, he believed he had been 
born in England; he knew nothing of Italy except 
what little some Italian organ-grinders had told him. 
As far back as he knew he had lived by singing in 
the streets, now in one town, now in another. 

The big, dark eyes looked at the doctor so appeal- 
ingly that he became profoundly interested. 

**Heaven,” said Doctor Chester, to himself, “ has 
sent me this waif. lam a bachelor; I will adopt 
him.” 

And he did. 

He did not spoil the child however. Hehad views 
of his own in regard to education, and Claud Chester 
early learned that he must rely on himself. 

Old Doctor Chester soon after left the town where 
he first lived, and moved to a great city, where he 
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atqnired a large fortune by his practice. He lived 
long enough to see that his plan was a success. He 
saw the boy grow up a noble man, honoured and res- 
pected by all, and then he died and left his large 
fortune to his dear child, who used it well and wisely. 

Young Doctor Chester, taught by the precepts and 
example of his benefactor, looked upon the poor and 
miserable as a legacy Heaven had left to the care of 
the more successful and happy ones. He thought 
the strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak. He 
Jooked upon his great wealth as a talent given him on 
trust, not to be used solely for his own glory and 
gratification, but as a loan for which he would surely 
have towive an account to its real owner. 

Not an asc~tic was he by any means. He did not 
think the kind Father would have placed so much 
beauty in His children’s pathway below if it were 
wrong for them to enjoy it. He had a beautiful home 
filled with treasures of art. He was indeed a very 
happy man, as I think one can hardly fail to be who 
lives a full, complete life, in all the higher, nobler 
range of his faculties. 

This fortunate doctor had won too the sweetest 
maiden in all the conntry for his promised wife, 

Their acquaintance had begun with a chance meet- 
ing which took place during one of Doctor Chester’s 
daily rides, and it had speedily ripened into mutual 
attachment, 

Maud Willoughby was a beauty and an heiress ; but 
Doctor Chester had borne her off triumphantly from 
a crowd of suitors, and he considered himself a very 
happy and fortunate man in sc doing; for he knew 
the loveliness of her soul far transcended the beauty 
of her face. She was, in truth, a very noble and 
lovely woman, sympathizing with him fully in all 
his nobler aims and pursuits. She was to him what 
I think every woman should be to the man she loves, 
a blessing and an inspiration. 

It was a very pleasant evening in September. 
Maud Willoughby had been to spend the evening 
with an aunt, and Doctor Chester, chancing to call 
there just at the right time, walked home with her 
under the pleasant starlight. 

It was not a long walk to them, I will warrant, for 
they were talking of their future—they were to be 
married in December. Their minds were full of life 
and happiness—certainly death had no part in their 
thoughts. But as they crossed the stone-bridge that 
spanned the river, no other person being in sight 
at the time, they came suddenly upon a woman, who, 
but for Doctor Chester’s strong arm, would have 
“rashly importunate, gone to her death.” 

She was evidently just preparing to leap from the 
low side of the bridge when they caught sight of her, 





and, dropping his companion’s arm, Doctor Chester 
rushed forward, and, with one of his impetuous move- 
ments, he drew her back so suddenly that her head 
struck against the stonework, making a small gash, 
from which the blood started. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, rather roughly, 
in his excitement, as he raised her to an upright posi- 
tion upon the ground where she had fallen. 

“ T mean to die,” answered tlie woman ; and, as het 
tattered hood fell back, it revealed a face, once beau- 
tiful, of a woman of about forty, but now haggard, 
wasted, looking like the face of the dying. 

“ What right have you to throw your life away in 
this manner ?” 

“What right have you to save it ?” said the woman, 
trying to wipe the blood from her forehead with her 
tattered shawl. 

Just at this moment Maud came up, and the sight 
of the cowering form, bending with sorrow and guilt, 
and the pale face, from which the blood was streaming, 
was too much for her tender, womanly little heart, 
and with tears starting in her blue eyes she said: 

* Poor woman, I am so sorry for you.” 

At these words of sympathy and compassion, per: 
haps the first she had heard since she had need of 
them, the stolid, hardened look of the woman’s face 
melted into one of suffering. Aud so Maud bent 
down, in her gentle compassior, and laid her soft, 
white hand upon the poor, bruised head ; the woman 
lifted her eyes to the pitiful, sweet face, aud then, 
covering her own distorted features with her hands, 
she burst into a passion of tears and sobs that shook 
her like a tempest, in which one might read hopeless- 
ness for the present, despair for the future, remorse 
for the evil-doing that had ruined her, regret, oh! 
such deep and poignant regret—for the lost purity 
and innocence that were once hers, but lost to her 
now—lost to her for ever. 

I think the angel of this woman—for I believe we 
all have an angel to attend usthrough this life, who is 
grieved at our misdoing and rejoiced at our efforts 
at good—who must have wept over her if angels ever 
weep—smiled as those tears flowod faster and faster ; 
for is it not in such remorseful tears that our soul- 
stains are washed away and become less scarlet ? 

Oh, ye philanthropists! who regard the suffering 
mass of blackened humanity, surging beneath you 
as a turbid tide, to be checked and turned back by 
loud words of righteous indignation; ye who scatter, 
from barred and inaccessible palace windows, largess 
of glittering words of wisdom to be scrambled for by 
the crowd beneath; ye who fit coats of advice of 
excellent warp aud woof to the shivering backs of 
sinuers, te be given on application ; ye who drop re- 
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ligious tracts from gloved fingers, “The Beauties of j 


tue Heavenly Home,” 02 the bare floors of hovels, or 
“Food for the Sick Soul,” to be taken on an empty 
stomach ; ye whose words of rebuke and denuncia- 
tion have been like a whirlwind and a devouring 
flame, how many hearts have you melted by your 
wholesale method of reformation? How many tears 
have you caused to gush, like this woman's, with re- 
morse and repentance? Lo! here they flow, not by 
words of rebuke and warning, but by the touch of a 
pitying hand upon the poor, sinful head; by a word 
of true sympathy coming from a heart full of tender- 
ness and compassion for all suffering creatures, but, 
most of all, for erring ones 

“ Where is your home?” asked Dr. Chester, at last, 

“Home!” sobbed the woman. “If I hada home 
should I be here ?” 

“ Well, you must stay somewhere. If you will tell 
me where you live, after I have seen this lady home, 
] will come back and go with you, I don’t think you 
are fit to go alone.” 

“1 can go alone,” said she, rising to her feet and 
drawing her thin shawl round her shoulders. 

sut,as she stood up, she reeled, and almost fell, 
aud was obliged to sit down again. 

“Tam afraid you are very ill,” said Maud. “TI 
will come and see you to-morrow, if you will tell me 
where.” 

The woman named one of the lowest localities in 
the city. 

“You will stay here till I come back?” said Dr. 
Chester, 

The woman bowed silently. 

Mr. Willoughby’s house was only just round the 
corner, and he returned quickly, and found the wo- 
man sitting there in the same old place, 

“ Now I will go with you,” said he. 

She rose to her feet, but as she did so she tot- 
tered and almost fell. 

“Take my arm,” said Dr. Chester. 

The woman gave him a wondering glance, but 
obeyed, and laid her hand, defiled by the clasp of sin, 
where the white hand of Maud Willoughby had so 
lately been, 

I think it was with a thrill of repulsion that Dr. 
Chester gave this a passing thought as he felt the 
outcast’s shrinking touch upon his arm, But he 
certainly gave no outward manifestation of it; and 
the strangely assorted couple wended their way down 
the street ; past splendid mansions, with stone walls 
facing the street-—walls that men had built high, and 
thick, and strong, to fence out the black wolves of 
the street from the white lambs within ; past churches, 
where priestly hands are raised in benediction over 
tue kneeling worshippers; where, in response to the 
iutoned expostulation, ‘‘ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men,” bounteous amounts are subscribed for the 
heathen, happily wandering under his native palm- 
trees, over tropical vegetation, warmer and softer to 
bare feet than the icy pavements of our cities, where 
eloquent words of admonition and consolation are 
addressed to the poor; past squalid houses with 
shutterless, broken windows, as if clamouring to tell 
their wild secrets of crime and want and horror to 
the respectable stranger passing beneath; where the 
air was putrid, as if reeking with moral miasma as 
well as physical, 

They turned, finally, round the corner of a tall 
tenement-house into a damp alley, where the bright 
moonlight fought with mysterious shadows. Here 
the woman paused and opened a door. As she did 
s0 a current of cold, almost icy air struck Dr. 
Chester, as if from a charnel-house. He had a 
little pocket lantern, and this hw lit, looking round 
the bare room, 

“Good Heavens!” he gaid, “can a human being call 
this home ?” 

_ We read of the’sufferings of the poor in our great 
cities, as we do of desert siroccos, or northern 
glaciers and avalanches ; something with which we 
Lave nothing to do, only to feel a sort of mild com- 
passion, 

Indeed, if Mr. A, who is rather tender-hearted, 
fecls a really keen emotion of pity in reading of these 
suderings he blandly congratulates himself as being 
much better than neighbour B, who feels no interest, 
—- indeed always doubts the truth of so much suf- 
ering. 
_ Dr. Chester thor.ght that a dreamy pity, exhausted 
0 compassionate reveries on silken couches, and by 
warm hearth-stones, did not really amount to much. 
lle thought that if be said to this woman, for instance, 
“My dear madam, depart in peace; be ye warmed 
sud fed,” it was not all that was necessary for her 


.comfort, His old nurse was married now, and kept 


4 small boarding-house in the suburbs of the city ; 
aud he knew that for his sake she would take the 
suanger in, and make her dying hours comfortable ; 
‘or, with the keen insight of his préfession, he knew 
she had not many days to live. 

Lveu while he was thinking of this the woman 





sank down upon the bare, broken floor in a deathly 
fainting fit. 

He took her up and laid her upon the pile of rags 
that served as a bed, then he took his medicine case 
out of his pocket and gave her a restorative. + 

After a few minutes she opened her eyes, and as 
the rays of the lantern fell full upon his face she sat 
up and cried, hoarsely : 

“Man! man! are you a fiend, that you keep your 
youth and beauty, while I——Look at me! Look at 
your work!” 

He thought it was only the raving of a momentary 
delirium, aud he said some soothing words to her, 

But she didn’t notice them. She looked full in his 
face, with her large hollow eyes. 

“ Who are you?” 

“T am Doctor Chester. I found you on the bridge, 
you know. Here, take some of this cordial,” 

He was holding it in his hand, and the light fell 
directly upon a ring that he wore upon his little 
finger. 

It was a peculiar ring, a circle of dusky gold, clasp- 
ing a crescent formed of three rubies. 

She looked at it intently. 

“ How did you get that ring ?” 

He thought her mind was wandering still. 

‘Here, take this cordial,” he replied, “I wouldn't 
talk any more now.” 

She obeyed him silently and sank down on the pile 
oi rags. 

Dr. Chester left her that night in the care of a 
woman who occupied another part of the tenement, 
and in the morning he removed her to the boarding- 
house, where the clean, quiet room seemed like a 
palace to the outcast, 

Here Maud Willoughby came often to see her. 

Dr, Chester attended her faithfully and moreover 
procured the co-operation of another medical practi- 
tioner, and the woman’s gratitude and devotion to 
him seemed boundless, but it was evident that her 
days were numbered. 

One day, soon after her removal, she said ,to the 
old woman who had charge of her: 

“That is a singular ring that Dr. Chester wears.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, and with the garrulity of 
old age she went on to tell a long story of how her 
master, old Dr. Chester—they lived in another city 
then—had heard a lad singing at his window one 
stormy night; how he adopted the boy ; how the only 
thing the child had of value was acurious ring, aud 
how, after he got large euough, he had always worn 
it. 

Then she told her of their removal thence, and 
that not a soul knew but what Cland was the old 
gentleman’s nephew; and then, after pledging her 
to secrecy, for she vowed it was the first time the 
story had ever passed her lips, she waxed eloquent 
over the subject nearest her heart, of the goodness 
of her young master, his kindness, and his genero- 
sit 


The woman listened with the hot tears falling 
fast and unnoticed upon her pillow, for the twi- 
light was enwrapping the room in sombre shadow. 

At the woman’s request Dr. Chester and Maud 
read to her often, from the Bible, the sweet Psalms 
of David, and the prophets’ inspired words, But 
most of all did she love to hear of Him who, re- 


nouncing heaven to dwell with sorrowing hu- 
manity, went about doing good, patient with a 
world that rejected Him—a world He gave Himself 
for. 

She never made any reference to her past life 
but once, though it was evident from her conver- 
sation that she had received the education of a lady. 

It was in this way, whenever Dr. Chester was 
in her presence, she would gaze up iuto his face 
with a look of almost worshipful gratitude; and 
one day, when she had been looking at him so long 
and so earnestly, she said to Maud, after he left 
the room, as if in apolosy for her scrutiny: 

‘He looks like some one I knew—some one I 
loved long ago.” 

Maud did not reply, and the woman went on, 
speaking as if more to herself than to her. 

“Oh, how I loved that man! I had never known 
what love was when I met him, a poor drudge of 
a governess, He had such beautiful eyes; he was 
an Italian. And when he offered love to me—or 
its poor counterfeit, how could I tell?—I followed 
it whither it led me, Oh, if we could only undo 
the past!” 

Her excitement left her soon in such a deathly state 
that Maud, alarmed, called in Dr, Chester, who was 
still in the next room. 

It was the last day though. They had hardly 
thought her end was so near. She had been very 
restless through the day, and toward night, as Dr. 
Chester bent over her, she looked up in his face with 
a look of wistfulness, longing and love, aud then she 
shut her eyes, and turned her face toward the wall, 
and they heard Ler murmur: 





“Oh, my boy! If I could only have one kiss 
from my boy, when I am dying — when I am 
dying!” 

“ She is thinking of some child she has lost,” whis- 
pered Maud to Dr. Chester. 

“ Yes,” murmured the woman, “a child she hast 
lost.” 

In a few minutes Dr. Chester was called out 
of the room for a while. The woman followed 
him with her eager, hungry gaze, till the door closed 
ou him. 

Then she said to Maud: 

“ You love him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are to be his wife ?” 

“ Yes, if Heaven spare our lives.” 

“Heaven bless you both!” and then aftera minute 
she went on, “Some time, in the future, as you sit in 
your happy home, maybe you, with a child in your 
arms, perhaps a little boy that looks like him—it 
would make you happier to have it look like hin— 
just such a noble face, such true, tender eyes— 
like, yet unlike the eyes I knew, because truer than 
they were——” 

“ Yes, oh, yes!” 

Maud’s eyes were softened by the sweet home- 
picture the woman was drawing, while her cheeks 
were hot with blushes. 

“If in that happy home, in your happy hearts, a 
thought of me, of the poor wanderer, slould ever 
come, how would you think of me ?” 

“ Kindly and tenderly,” cried Maud, through her 
hot tears. 

“ Yes, kindly and tenderly, that is in both of your 
hearts ; they should never know a regret or a care 
that I could save them from.” 

But after a short pause she continued again, 
for the picture she was drawing of the possible 
future seemed to have a strange fascination for 
her, 

“T know you will make him happy. He will work 
hard, for he is a toiler in life, following his Divine 
Master, going about doing good, in weariness often. 
But in your love, in your bright, happy howe, he will 
find his reward, his rest, his happiness. I love to 
think how peaceful that home will be; no sorrowful 


| memories, no shame, no regret to darken that briglit 


fireside ; and if a thought of me, of tiie poor stranger 
should ever come, let it cume as a blessing, a bene- 
diction.” 

Again she paused for a minute, aud then she 


said: 

“Ts that his Bible ?” 

* Yes, do you want it?” for she had reached out 
her gaunt hand for the book. 

‘* Yes, let me take it.” 

Maud took it from the stand, and handed it to her, 
The dying woman took it, aud held it iu her trembling 
hands. 

“ He has held it in his hands a great many times ?” 

“se, 

“ Read it often—read often of the wonderful Divine 
Master he is following ?” 

“Fos.” 

She put it on the pillow, and laid her cheek upon 
it. 

* What was it you read me yesterday in your book 
about the sins of the world ?” 

Maud took up her Prayer-book and read from the 
Litany: 

“Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us,’” 

“ Have mercy upon us,” repeated the woman. 

After a time she sank into a troubled sleep, in 
which, at first, she murmured fitful words—sometimes 
of life’s weary toils and sorrows, sometimes of childish 
plays and games. 

‘The sleep grew deeper and more quiet, and justas 
the day was breaking in the East withouta struggle 
or change of feature she passed into the presence of 
that Judge who, if He is just, is, well for us poor 
sinners, merciful also. 

Dr. Chester buried her in a quiet corner of the 
church-yard, and there he raised a white cross over 
hergrave. On it was carved no name, for they knew 
not her name, but only these words, which had seemed 
to soothe her dying moments. 

“ Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us!” 

And Dr. Chester never dreamed that that mute 
prayer carved in marble was breathed over the grave 
of his mother, M. H. 


Miturz-CurisTing, “the Two-headed Nightin- 
gale,” is now in Paris, She takes, and is ali the rage. 
‘T'wo heads are beiter than one. 

An Unrortunaté Practicau Joxe.—A dis- 
tressing and foolish freak which has had a fatal result 
recently occurred in Fifeshire, A lad whiie passing 
along a secluded part of the road near Markinuch, 


) after dirk, was confronted by a person.euveloped ina 
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—— 
white sheet. Terror-stricken*he;could not move out 
of the spot and was with difficulty got home, His 
nervous system, however, had received such ashock 
that after lingering a fow. days he expired. 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 

By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., ete. 

————_»— 
CHAPTER L. 

“ Arg you cold ?” Edith asked,.as she saw how her 
mother trembled, and taking one of. the hauds which 
lay outside the bed she was going to chafe and rub 
it, when her mother snatched. it away and, raising 
herself upright, cried out: 

“ Don’t touch me, Edith. Don’t'touch me till you 
have heard my story, then curse me if you will and 
let me die; but first open that square box there in 
the corner, and in my writing-deek find the letter you 
wrote to him—you know—the letter which I kept— 
you remember it.” 

Yos, Edith remembered it well, and she trembled 
in every joint as she did her mother’s bidding, and 
brought the time-soiled letter, which. seemed to burn 
the hand which held it, and to communicate to 
her a presentiment of the terrible shock awaiting 
her. 

That her mother’s story had something to do with 
her past life she was sure, but she never dreamed of 
the truth as she brought the letter and offered it to 
her mother, 

“ No, it’s for you; keep it, Edith. You will want 
it somewhen perbhaps;to prove that you at least 
meant fair. I have written a few lines on it myself 
to show your innocence,” Mrs. Barrett said, aad Edith 
put the letter mechanically into the pocket. of her 
dressing- gown, while her mother continued: “ Edith, 
before I begin, promise me one thing—not your for- 
giveness—I do not expect that—do not deserve it, 
but promise to do whatever I ask when my story ;is 
finished.” 

“ How can I promise to do.a thing unless I. know 
it will be right?” Edith asked, not possessing the 
utmost confidence in her mother’s integrity where 
her marriage with Mr, Schuyler was concerned. 

“Tt is right,” Mrs, Barrett. said, “and you.well 
know itis. I1’d doit iy du only I am old and going 
to die, and I have not thought about it as.1 do now 
on my death-bed, But you are young; you have 
health and money and time. You can look it up, 
and you will, Edith, You will when you know.” 

She spoke in a whisper, and Edith shook from head 
to foot as she too said in a. whisper: 

Yes, mother, I will.” 

She did not know what she: was. pledged to. do. 
She only knew that the terror of something horrible 
was upon her, benumbing her faculties, chilling her 
blood, and forcing her heart into her throat, which 
the iron hand held so firmly. It was something 
about the child, her little girl—something about the 
way it died or its grave, and her brown eyes were 
black in the intensity of her feelings as she fastened 
them upon her mother, who, cowering beneath that 
gaze, cried out: 

* Look away, Edith, look somewhere else, and not 
at me, or I can never tell you.”’ 

But the eyes did not move, and, shutting her own, 
the unhappy woman began: 

“You remember I took your letter and did not give 
it to him, but tald him what I pleased. Have you 
ever told him the truth ?” 

Edith could not so much as articulate the. one 
word no, and when, as she continued silent, her 
mother’s eyes unclosed and looked inquiringly at her 
she could only shake her head in token that she had 
not. 

“Then you must do it now! There’s no other 
way. You'll need his co-operation,” Mrs. Barrett 
said, and Edith's eyes were like flaming coals of fire 
as tliey conironted her so steadily, 

“« Edith,” her mother went on, “ do you; remember 
the dreary room in Dorset Street, and the day it 
rained so hard ?” 

Did she remember it? Ask rather if she ever 
could forget it when, even now, after the lapse of so 
many years, she nexgr heard the sound of rain against 
the windows or saw It falling in the street, that she 
did not recall that dreadful day of fog and rain and 
darkness when her child was taken from her. But 
she could not speak, and her mother continued: 

“T took baby from you then and carried her to the 
hospital, and then, when you.were so near to dying, 
and insisted upon going after her, I went in your 
place, and when I came back I told you—oh, Edith, 
cou’t look at me, dou’t’ curse me yet. I told you 
sli-she—sh-she “ 

* You told me she was dead. Was that false too?” 

idith could speak now, though her heart seemed 





Mrs. Barrett’s voice was a whisper, but had the 
words been uttered in tones of thunder* they could 
not have written themselves more distinctly on Edith’s 
mind than they did. 

“ That was false too!” she repeated, rising to. her 
feet, and seeming to her horror-stricken, remorseful 
parent to grow tall and terrible in her excitement. 
“That was false too, was it? Mother, as. you hope 
for Heaven, tell me the whole truth now. Baby was 
not dead then when you said she was ?’” 

“No, Edith, not dead then——” 

“Ts she dead now ?” 

“T don’t know, Edith, I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! Tell me what you do know, 
and tell me truly too, as you will one day confess to 
Heaven when you are questioned of the great wrong 
done to me.” 

Edith was wonderful in her excitement, with her 
blazing eyes and livid face, and her mother gazed at 
her an instant fascinated and unable to reply ; ‘then, 
closing her own eyes again, she said : 

“T will tell you what I know, and allI know. I 
went to the hospital and meant to bring her to you, 
I did, Edith—believe me there. I meant to bring her 
to you, for I knew no other way. But when | in- 
quired for the child Heloise left there at such a. time 
I was told that it had been taken by a woman whose 
name was Story or Stover. I did not understand 
which, The woman had given good references, they 
said, and was the mother of one of the nurses. She 
lived not far from our old quarters. I've got the 
number—there, on that letter you wrote to Mr. 
Schuyler—and three or four months afterward I went 
there and inquired for the woman, but she was dead,, 
and the people who occupied the floor above said her 
daughter had taken the baby and gone away ;with iit 
in a handsome carriage, aud that isall I know. I’ve 
never been able to trace her, though I tried once, just 
after you left me to, come here. I’ missed Gertie 
so much, and wanted her so much that I began to 
think of looking for the grandchild, who would have 
been about her age, and I tried to find her, but could 
not. I don’t believe she, is dead. I never have, and, 
Edith, you with.money and influence can trace her 
surely, and you will ; this is what you promised. I 
shall be dead, but shall rest easier. in my graveif you 
find her. Edith, why don't you speak? she im- 
plored, and then, as there came no answer, she opened 
her eyes and turned them toward her daughter, who 
stood over her as white and rigid as if frozen.into 
stone, 

Her hand ‘hung listlessly down by her side, her 
eyes seemed fixed in vacancy, though in reality they 
were seeing that little blue-eyed baby up in some 
squalid room surrounded with misery and poverty, 
while she, the mother, was rolling in- wealth, with 
luxury aud elegance everywhere. 

Truly it was.a.terrible picture td contemplate, but. 
not so terrible as the second one presented to her 
mind, the picture of a young girl grown to woman- 
hood, as that blue-eyed baby must be, and sunk, per- 
haps, to the lowest. depths. of misery and possible 
shame, for who was there to teach ,her, to keep her 
feet from straying when the mother had abandoned 
her? 

It was this which affected Edith the mast and froze 
her almost to catalepsy during the moment she stood 
without the power to speak or stir, her head bent 
forward, her hands hanging down, her eyes fixed and 
glassy, auda white froth vozing from her lips, which 
moved at last, and said, slowly, painfully: 

‘*May Heaven forgive you, mother, for I never 
can!” 

Another moment and Edith fell heavily across the 
foot of the bed, while Mrs. Barrett’s loud shriek 
roused Gertie from sleep and brought her at once to 
the room. 

“Tt’s a fit-—she is dying—she is dead,” Mrs. Bar- 
rett murmured, pointing to the prostrate form which 
for hours lay in a stupor which seemed like death, and 
from which nothing had power to rouse her. 

Gertie had summoned help at once; and Mr. Schuy- 
ler was the first in the room, and held his fainting 
wife in his arms, and felt a mortal fear steal over him 
when he saw the deathly paleness and the fuam about 
the lips, the purple rings beneath the eyes, and the 
head drooping so heavily on his shoulder. 

It was overtasking her strength, and sitting up.so 
much with her mother, he thought, and the doctor 
thought so too, and when before sunset they buried 
in the cemetery the little daughter whose eyes never 
opened in this world, and whom Edith never saw, 
they were sure it was over exertion at a time when 
she needed all her strength, and Mr. Schuyler’s affec- 
tion for his mother-in-law was not perceptibly in- 
creased, She had offered no explanation whatever 
with regard to the fit except thatit came suddenly, 
when Edith was standing by her. Indeed she was 
nearly distracted herself, and Gertie, who watched by 





ps!pitating so wildly, 
* Yes, Edith, that was false too!” 





her, would not have been surprised to see her life go 
out at any moment. 


For some reason there seemed to be a strong. pre- 
judice in the whole house against the -woman, from 
Mrs. Tiffe the housekeeper down to, Kitty the scul- 
lion. Nobody wanted to wait on her, nobody wanted 
to go near-her, and so Gertie became her sole nurse, 
though she wished so much to be with Mrs. Schuy-. 
ler, who was raving so madly in the room across the 
hall, and whom it sometimes took two men to hold. 

But. Gertie’s duty was plain, and she stayed with 
the poor old woman, who clung,to her like a child, 
talking strange things at times, and asking questions 
hard for Gertie, to answer. 

“Would Heaven forgive her sin? Was tlre yet 
hope for her?” 

This was the, burden, of her sorrow ; and many 
times in the day, and during the night, watches she 
kept so tirelessly Gertie knelt and prayed that,every 
sin, however great, committed. by the unhappy 
woman might be forgiven and washed away. 

“Though your sins. be as scarlet they shall be as 
white as snow,” she repeated oftén in the ears of the 
dying woman, who would reply: “ Yes, I know, I 
know, but some sia beyond hope, and I am one of 
these, All, my life has been a sin and [ meant it 
should be. And now it is all thick darkness which- 
ever way I look. I never did a genuine good thing 
in my life. All was for effect except my love for 
you, Gertie; there was no motive for that. Yes, my 
love for you was real, and when you left me alone [ 
tried once to pray, truly pray on my knees alone 
when nobody saw me; bué something, whispered 
mockingly, ‘ You pray ?’ and I did not try again.” 

Then she asked Gertfe to pray —pray that the sin 
might be forgiven, and the girl kept from harm, aud 
without knowing at all for whom she ‘prayed or what 
particular sin, Gertie did pray and, did her best to 
soothe and comfort the. remorseful woman, who 
grew. quieter at last, and exhibited less terror of death 
and the world beyond. 

“I may—I may yet be-saved, butit will be as by 
fire,” she said to Gertie one day—the seveuth since 
the morning when Edith had been borne insensible 
from her room. 

In her own agony of mind Mrs. Barrett had not 
evinced much interest in Edith’s illness, nor did she 
know how ill she was until, when more quiet herself, 
she asked for her daughter, and why she. did not 
come to see her.. Then Gertie told her of the fever 
which was raging,so high, and, with the tears pour- 
ing over her. withered face, Mrs, Barrett said ; 

“I shall never see her again, and she will never 
see me ; but tell her, Gertie, how: bitterly I repented, 
and how at the last peace. came, even to me. Tell 
her too—and don’t forget this..message, which will 
comfort her perhaps—tell her the last words she ever 
said to me must not make her;unhappy. I’ deserved 
them,. I do not blame her, and she need not remem- 
ber them with regret, though she will forgive mo 
some time, Heaven has, I hope.” 

She was very quiet after that forthe remainder of 
the day, and lay with her.eyes shut; but. several 
times, when Gertie looked at her to see if she was 
asleep, she saw her lips move, and knew that she 
was praying. That night was her last, for she died 
toward morning—alone with Gertie, as she. wished 


0 be. 

“Don’t call any one, please,” she said, when Gertie 
proposed going for Mrs, Tiffe. ‘I'd rather be alone 
with you,. who have been so kind.to me, and who I 
am sure like me a little,” 

“ Yes—I do, 1 do!” Gertie said, kissing the white 
face, on which the death-dew was standing, 

And Mrs, Barrett ‘continued : 

Tt is strange that you should be. the one to care 
for me at the last, as tenderly as if you weremy own 
grandchild, Have you.a grandmother, Gertie?” 

“Yes, or I had one once, though I never saw her; 
but Auntie Rogers said, so, and told me, all I ever 
knew of my family, which is. very little. Some- 
times I have strange ideas,.as if I belonged to no- 
body, and then I try so hard to recall what it wa 
I once overheard auntie saying to her sister in 
London years ago.. Miss Anne. Stover was at our 
house——” 

“‘ Stover! Stover!” Mrs. Barrett repeated, raising 
herself in bed and quivering iu every nerve. 

* Yes, she was auntie’s sister, you kuow ; and she 
said something about somebody’s being identified 
by a mark, and thero’s..a mark on.my, bosom, low 
down——” 

“ A mark of. what?” Mxs,,Barrett asked,.eagerly, 

And Gertie: replied; 

“It is like.a drop, of blood,” 

“Blood! blood! Did. you say'a drop. of : blood?” 
and Mrs, Barrett shook as. with an ague chill as she 
fell back upon her pillow, whilo Gertie bent over Ler, 
and bathed her brow and lips until, rallying all ber 
energies, she said: “ Gertie, Gertie! tell Edith—telb 
her! Ob, if I could live to see her myseli! Gertie, 
my child, Heaven bless you! I know I am forgiven 
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Her arms closed tightly around Gertie’s neck, and 
held her there in a close embrace until the girl 
herself unclasped them, and, putting them gently 
down upon the bed, knew that Mrs. Barrett was dead. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETI &. 


A PRUDENT SWELL, 

Client: “I want ’effect an insurance—six pounds 
@ week in case of injury and that sort of thing.” 

Clerk: “ Railway accidents, sir?” 

Client: ‘* Aw—no, police.”—Pinchs 

THE SERVANTS. 

Mistress (to new servant girl from the country): 
“Now, Eliza, make haste and dress yourself and 
make your hair tidy before your master comes home.” 

“ Servant Girl: Yes,’m. Where shall I find the 
comb, mum ?! !!”—Punch. 

Grace GREENWOOD says: “It is hardly safe, now- 
a-days, to name a mountain or a baby after aman 
tillhe is dead. He may embezzle or take back pay, 
or become a dreadful railway autocrat, or a candidate 
for the presidency ; and then you wish you hada’t 
done it.” 

THE BEGINNING OF THE Season.—Our friend on 
the ground having boasted in town about his horse- 
manship is invited to the Browns, of the Grange, to 


go in for alittle hunting; but at the first hedge he: 


loses pluck, slips ‘carefully off behind, and is sur- 
prised to seé his noble steed tearing off to show his 
Brown friends how well he can ridel—Fun. 

A PUZZLER. 

In a class of little girls in one of the schools the 
question was asked, “ What is a fort?” 

“A place to put men in,” was the answer. 

“ What is a fortress, then ?” asked the teacher 

This seemed a puzzler, until one little girl of eight 
summers answered, “‘ A place to put women,” 

MARS AND PAS. 

First Visitor: ‘‘ What fing eyes little Victor has!” 

Second Ditto (fond of quoting): ‘* Yes, he has* a» 
eye like Mars’ !” 

Hostess (young, rich, beautiful, and ignorant); 
“Do you think so really?= Now, I have always 
thought that he has his father’s eyes!”—Fun, 

TOO TRUE. 

Cabby (after a squabble, pocketing his overcharge) : 
“Just my bare fare, tha’s what. it is!” 

Old Gent: “ If it wasn’t such a bad day, sir, you 
shouldn’t have had it, 1 can tell you!” 

Cabby: ‘* No; ’cause you'd a gone third-class by 
th’ Underground, and then walked,up the road!’— 
Punch. 

Inoxyy.—T wo young men, who had lately made the 
acquaintance of a young lady—a would-be belle— 
were discussing her claims to beauty, when one of 
them said that her teeth were very black, to which 
remark the other, in defence of the fair one, said that 
her masticators had been discoloured by the use of 
iron. ‘* Well,” said the first speaker, “it’s my 
opinion if she washed more and ironed less, she,would 
be attractive.” 

THE WORD OF PROMISE, 

Inferior Creature: “ You make all your arrange- 
ments, madam, to do this and do that, without ever 
consulting me! Do you forget, madam, that I am 
your husband—the husband whom you promised to 
‘Love, Honour, and Obey ’?” 

Superior Creature (engagingly): ‘ Well, well, 
little man, it’s no good being cross about that. I 
promised, of course, but you know I never meautit!’’ 
—Fun. 

LOOKING OUT FOR HIM, 

You have heard of Counsellor Higgins who died 
many years ago, He was exceedingly adroit in de- 
fending a prisoner, and would sometimes laugh down 
an indictment for a small offence. A fellow (one 
Smith) being on trial for stealing a turkey, the coun- 
sellor attempted to give a good, humane turn to the 
affair. 

“Why, gentlemen of thejury,” said he, “this is 
really a very small affair; 1 wonder any one, could 
bring such a complaint into court; if we are going 
onat this rate we shall have business enough on our 
hands. Why, I recollect when [ was4n college, that 
nothing was more common than to go foraging. We 
used to have a good supper in this way. We did not 
get the poultry too often in the same place, and there 
was no harm done.” 

Notwithstanding this appeal, the jury convicted 
the prisoner. 

After the court arose, one of the jury, a plain old 
farmer, meeting the counsellor, complimented him on 
his ingenuity. 

“ And now,” said he, fixing a rather knowifig look 
upon him, “1 should like to ask you one question: 
Which road do you take in going home, the upper or 
the lower?” 


“ The lower,”’ said the counsellor, 

“ Well, then, it’s no matter; I only wanted to ob- 
serve that if you were going my way I would just 
jog on before you aud lock up.my hen-house.” 

THE! NEW! RAILWAY OATH. 

Mr. Forsyth's victory ovev one. railway company, 
which has-been compelled to pay the expenses hein- 
curred through the said company’s not conveying 
him according ;to contract, and. the menacing notice 
which the Board of Trade has given to all the com- 
panies, touching railway accidents, have aroused the 
hanghty directors to a sense of the situation. An-ex- 
traordinavy meeting of the authorities is about. to be 
held, and: we understand that it will be proposed that 
an: Oath, in about the terms following, shall be ad. 
ministered by the ticket-clerks to all intending pas- 
sengers, after they have paid their money, and before 
the tickets are flung at them. In the event of re- 
fusal, to take the oath the money is to be detained, 
and paid over to the ‘‘ Testimonials Fund.” :— 

“OATH. 

7, # RH HH HEH Of etc., do hereby solemnly 
swear that whatever may happen on the journey I 
am about to take I will bring,no sort ot action against 
the. ****-Railway Company, and in the event of 
my being killed I charge my representatives to ab- 
stain from all proceedings, and to write a letter to 
the management, exouerating it from all, blame,and 
thanking. it for the courteous letter in which it 
denounced the news of my demise. So-help.” ete.— 
Punch. 


FAME. 
TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER, 
Wuat shall I do lest life in. silence pass ? 
And if it do 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass; 
W hat need’st thou rue? 
Remember aye the ocean’s depths are 
mute 3 
The shallows roar s 
Worth is the ocean—Faine-is but: the-brait 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be for ever known 
Thy cuty ever 
This did full many, who yet slept.un. 
known, 
Ol! never, never 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain 
unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 
By angel trump in Heaven their praise is 
blown, 
Divine their lot. 


What shall I do to gain eternal life ? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which easeh day is: 
rife ? 
Yea, with all thy might. 
E’er perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he, who ever acts, as conscience 
cries, 


Shall live though dead, H. ©. 


GEMS. 


Tue heart of a man.is like a. garden, capable of 
producing, under good culture, everything beautiful 
in humanity, while, if neglected, it is choked up with 
every kind of rank and poisonous weeds. The hand 
of a virtuous woman is best. adapted ‘to the task of 
sowing good seed and rearing beautiful flowers, 

A coop wife exhibits her love for her -husband by 
trying to promote his welfare, and by administering 
to his comfort. A poor wife “dears” and ‘my 
loves” her husband, and wouldu't sew’a button on his 
coat to keeping him from freezing, A sensible wife 
looks for her enjoyment at home—a silly one abroad. 

TRUTH is. always,cousistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out. It is always near at. hand, 
and it isupon your lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we are aware ; but a falsehood is troublesome, and 
sets a man’s inventions upon the rack,and one needs 
@ great. many more to make it good, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Inx.—To make a gallon of good. ink take one 
pound of gall-nuts, which bruise and boil for an hour 
or two in’a gallon of water, then 6 oz. of gum, and 
6} oz, of green copperas (sulphate of iron), separately 
dissolved in’a little warm water; this will turma good 
colour on exposure to the air for’a day. or two and 
can then’be bottled for use. Cost.about tenpence. 

A Cuotera PReveNTIVE:—A new cholera pre- 








ventive is suggested by a l'rench newspaper, in the. 


form of silk shirts, It says that the well-to-do 
Chinese protect themselves absolutely from the epi- 
demic by wearing these garments, and it recommends 
the manufacture of a silk fabric for the purpose, 
which will be cheap enough for all to obtain. 

Lucirer Matcues.—The following is, the: recipe 
given by Berzelius:—Weigh out 30 parts of pow- 
dered chlorate of potash, 10 of ‘powdered sulpbur, 8 
of sugar, and 5 of gum-arabic, with a little cinnabar 
to communicate colour, The sugar, gum, and salt 
are first rubbed together into a. thin paste, with 
water. Thesulphur is then added, and the whole 
being thoroughly beaten together, small brimstone 
matches are dipped in, so as to retain a thin coat of 
the mixture upon their sulphured ends, When quite 
dry they are fit for use. Some ofthe recently im- 
proved matches contain a little phosphorus. 





STATISTIOS. 


AccorDING to.Dr. Rudal, of Vienna, we English 
are undoubtedly the most scribbling nation in the 
world—if the annual amount of paper consumed be 
taken in evidence, Thus, each English man, woman, 
and child, uses 11} 1b. of paper per annum. Tlie United 
States comes next, with 10} lb.;.them Germany, 8 
lb. ; France, 74 1b.; British America,..5} 1b.; Italy 
and Austria, 3} 1b. ; Mexico and Central. America, 2 
lb.; Spain, 1} ib.; while Russia concludes the list 
with 1 lb. per person, 

CorNaGE IN 1872.—The year 1872° was remark- 
able for an extraordinary and unceasing. demand for 
all denominations of gold, silyer, and bronze coin. 
The following was the weight of metal issued :— 
Gold, 119 tons; silver, 137 tons; brenze, 114 tons. 
The total number of pieces: struck: was 52,841,048, 
as against 30,022,404 during 1871, and their value, 
real or nominal, 16,426,6631. 10s. The value, of the 
British coins, struck during the year was—gold, 
15,111,0214..10s..; silver, 1,265,7802..0s.. 3d.;. brauze,., 
47,3411, 3s. 1ld., making a total of 16,424,142/. 
13s..4d. 





MISCELLANEOUS: 


Bricuam Young is.about to build a.“ gorgeous. 
and costly residence” in Salt Lake City. 

LirtcE boys under twenty-one years of age are 
not allowed to marry in some parts of Switzeriand. 

A’ NEW Swedish nightingale is reported tu have 
been discovered iu, the person of a servant. girl named 
Martha Ericson. 

Tue Messicurs Rothschild have just informed tlie 
mayors of Paris that, in accordance with their 
annual custom, they hold 50,000 francs at their dis- 
position for the poor of the capital. 

THE Spaniards are said to have a, proverb which 
reads: ‘At eighteen marry» your daughter to her 
superior ; at twenty to herequal! ; but at thirty toany- 
body who will have her.” 

AmoNnG the numerous presents to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales on his birthday was a gold 
mounted pocket-book, rickly ornamented with chas- 
ings of His Royal Highness’s arms, monogram, etc., 
the gift of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 

One of the first results of the rise in the price of 
coal. has been the formation of a company in 4rance 
whose- object is to utilize the power of the ocean 
tides onthe French coast by proper machinery. ‘The 
first experiment is to be made at St. Malo, where the 
tide rises extremely high and overflows many 
square miles of flats. 

An imaginative milkman was confronted in: court 
with a lactometer, wiich uumistakeably recorded 50 
per cent. of water in the milk he had sold. He ac- 
counted for this by stating that.there wasa heavy dew 
on the grass the cows had cropped just beiore being 
milked, ‘lhe magistrates could not see the poetry, 
but inflicted the usual fine. 

Cotp Batutne in AcuTE Fever.—It is now about 
two years since the Prince of Wales was stricken with 
whatseemed to be mortal illness, Since that time 
great progress has been made in the treatment of acute 
fever, both typhoid and rheumatic. Where the tem- 
perature of the patient rises very high it, is now be- 
coming the practice to subject.im to repeated cold 
baths. This treatment was tried first with great suc- 
cesss by a Bremen doctor, and was not unknown to 
the Prince’s dectors,, But they thought tlhe experi- 
meut too. hazardous to try upon their, illustrious 
patient. Since then the treatment has been adopted 
in some of our London hospitals, with most satisfac- 
tory results, It is based on the theory that the ex- 
treme heat of the patient consumes his..vital power, 
and that.to savechim it is necessary to reduev the 
temperature: This regimem seems to be somewhat 
perilous in rheumatic cases, but after all it is only an 
old system revived. It was in vogue in, Scotland 
several generations back. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Heapacue.—You could not make them for yourself. 
To purchase them is the ouly plan. 

E.—A husband absent at his work is not a “ Truant 
Husband.” The notion, however, is rather pretty. 
Thanks. 

A Susscriper.—We can only recommend you to an- 
tiounce in the usual course, We are constantly repeating 
this very obvious answer. 

Wipow H————..—-Such cases are not infrequent, and 
we don’t think you could demand anything. But pro- 
bably the employer, as a matter of humanity, would do 
something if the case were fuirly and respectfully repre- 
sented to him, 

Marman B,—The tale entitled “ Lady Chetwynd's 
Spectre " is not published in separate form, but only in 
the ordinary numbers of the Lonpon Reaper. These 
may be obtained by order of our Publisher, at 334, 
Strand. 

A Restiess SLEzPER.—That state of things arises pro- 
bably from an abnormal nervous activity accompanied 
perhaps by physical debility. Take plenty of air and ex- 
ercise ; bathe frequently ; let your diet be as light as pos- 
sible, and of all things avoid late suppers. Talking in 
the sleep may be occasioned by anxiety alone. Beyond 
this very general advice we can say nothing. Oonsulta 
physician if matters become in any degree really serious. 

Srrrano G.—Thousands, both ladies and, gentlemen 
give lessons in French. Join a good French class unless 
you preter private instruction, There are excellent 
evening classes at the Working Men's College, Great 
Ormond Street, at King's College, Strand, at the City of 
London College, Leadenhall Street, at the Birkbeck and 
the Quebec Institutes, etc., etc. For private study use 
Hall's Courses (First and Second), with Key, aud the 
useful idiomatic book by Dagobert. Get also occasional 
French newspapers. 

N.—We ill like to recommend depilatories. Their use 
is riskish, and we would try to let poor old Nature alone, 
Still less would werecommend you to prepare anythiug of 
the sort for yourself, Lowever, here is a prescription, 
should you farther persist in your intention. Sulphide 
of sodium (crystalized) 3 parts ; quicklime, in fine powder, 
i0 parts; starch 10 parts. To be mixed with water, and 
applied to the skin, and then scraped off in two or three 
minutes with a wooden knife, Very effective and fairly 
safe. We should recommend you to be extremely 
cautious. 

J. J. W.—Your verses are neat and fluent and very 
smooth or even slightly soporific. But they contain no- 
thing novel; all being by far too commouplace. How- 
ever, smooth versification is not to be despised in the 
presence of the millions of perpetrators of verse—men 
who can't rhyme, can’t measure the recurrence of accent, 
and can't write sense or even pure English of any sort. 
We recommend you to go on, believiug quite that you 
will produce something very fairly credituble ere long. 

By the way, don’t spell colour, favour, etc-, without the 
*u.” It is grossly wrong—being against all the tradi- 
tions of the language, and tradition aud derivation 
rule these things. 

A Sister.—There is no * harm or hurt” to a girl in en- 
gaging in any honourable profession. A profession of a 
public sort is, however, exposed to manifold and peculiar 
temptations, and vot uunuaturally so. This of course 
claims to be considered. In regard to the stage this 
ought especially to be pondered. People on the stage 
are, as a rule, neither better nor worse than other people, 
only they are a trifle more vain and exotistic; but, like 
all public characters, their actious get to be more talked 
over than those of private individuals. 'Tis certain that 
public performers can't escape calumny. ‘lhe stage 
arti-tically is a lofty profession, though at present its 
loitiest side is not always the most popular. Such a 
career, on the whole, requires serious reflection. Consult 
the weekly newspaper which is the recognized organ 
in such matters. 

S. D. (Newport).—The following is the origin of the 
loyal Academy. A society of artists met in St. Peter's 
Ceurt, St. Martin’s Lane, about 1739, which Hogarth 
esiablished as the Society of Incorporated Artists, who 
h ld their first exhibition at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
iu 1760. From this sprang the Royal Acaijemy in conse- 
quence of a dispute between the directors and the fel- 
lowse In 1763 the institution of the present Academy 
was completed under the patronage of George LII ; and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was knighted on the occasion, 
wus appointed its first president. The first exhibition of 
tue academicians (ut Pu all) was 26 April, 1769, when 
156 works appeared. In 1771. the King grauced theim apart- 
mouts iu old Somerset House, and alterwards in 1780 








in new Somerset House, where they remained till 1838 
when they removed to the National Gallery. The new 
building is connected with those of the London Univer- 
sity in Burlington Gardens, Piccadilly. 

N. 0. B.—1- See our answer addressed to “‘ N " on d® 
pilatories. What we said tothat correspondent we re- 
peat to you : be extremely cautious in the use of depila~ 


skin, but it may do so. 4. It might at least leave a mark 
on the skin. All these four questions might, however, 
have been put into one. Precision is a good thing. 
Scurf, according to Dr. Erasmus Wilson, is a natural and 
healthy formation, and though it may be kept from 
accumulating it cannot be prevented. It may be removed 
and should be removed every day with the hair brush ; 
but prevention is impossible, since it is opposed by a law 
of nature. If, however, the scurf is excessive get a 
chemist to make up the following: Sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia 1 oz ; spirit of rosemary } pint ; rose of elder 
flower water 1} pints. 

R. R. (Glasgow).—Sir John Ross was born in Balla- 
roch, in Wigtonshire, of which parish his father was 
minister in 1777. Entering the navy when & mere boy, 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy in 1801, and during the 
war with France earned iu all parts of the world great 
distinction. In 1818 he was associated with Sir Edward 
Parry in the expedition to Baffin’s Bay, and on his return 

ublished his ‘* Voyage of Discovery in Search of a North 
West Passage.” In 1829 he went on a second expedition 
(aided by the munificence of Sir Felix Booth) and spent 
four winters in the Arctic regions. In 1839 he was ap- 
pointed British Consul at Stockholm, which office he 
held till 1845. In 1850 he made a last expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, and returned in 1851. He 
died 1856. His nephew, Sir James Clark Ross, Captain 
R.N., also achieved fame as a navigator, He accom- 
panied his uncle on several voyages. His most memor- 
able expedition was that to the Antarctic Ocean under- 
taken in 1839 and occupying four years. He commanded 
the ** Erebus,” and was accompanied by Crozier in com- 
mand of the “Terror.” The discovery of Victoria Land, 
the observation of a voleano, Mount Erebus, then in ac- 
count, etc. etc., were the results of this expedition, In 
1848 Sir James went also uusuccesaiully after Franklin, 
He died 3 April, 1862. 

{ONLY AN ERRAND-BOY.” 


Only an errand-boy rnnning all day, 

Plenty of work, and the smallest of pay, 

Glad to bring smiles to a mother’s wan cheek ; 
* Reut can be paid with five shillings a week,”’ 


Only an errand-boy, nimble and smart 
(That is he ought to be, now at the start), 
Commonly ciad, as a rule, but who cares ? 
‘lime enough yet for the tailor's fize wares, 


Only an errand-boy, lunching at noon, 

With a boy’s appetite (Nature’s sweet boon), 
Simple the repast which rounds the fair cheek, 
Bread can be bought wifh five shillings a week, 


Ouly an errand-boy, doing the “ chores.” 

Coming and going through gateways and doors, 
Upstairs and downstairs, oh ! handreds of times, 
Whistling and singing his rude boyish rhymes, 


Ouly an errand-boy climbing the hill, 

Good, honest manhood he'll reach with a will, 
Dauntlesely facing and leaping each fence, 
Gaining the pounds by saving the pence. 


Only an errand-boy, bless his dear heart, 

Riding up home on the tail of a cart, 

Carrying smiles to a mother’s pale cheek, 

Sunshine and smiles, and—five shillings a week ! 
M. A. 


Lizz1z, twenty, medium height, pretty, and domesti- 
cated, wishes to correspond with a young gentiemau fair, 
tall, loving, and fond ot home. 

Emi.y, twenty-two, medium height, dark, loving, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, and fair, 
with blue eyes, and altogether domesticated. 

CuaruinG Povite, dark complexion, loving, and domes- 
ticated; Mespoudent must be fond of home and danc- 
ing. 

Dow Pxpro, twenty, a clerk, 5ft- 7in., dark, and consi- 
dered handsome. Responieut must be about eighteen, 
handsome, educated, and domesticated. 

Lovine AnnNIg, twenty, dark huir and eyes, fair com- 
plexion, tall, cousidered very pretty, and a domestic ser- 
vant. Respoudeut must be about her own age, tall, af- 
fectionate, good looking, aud dark ; a cleik preferred. 

Fan, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and blue 
eyes, desires to correspoud with a gentleman engazed in 
business. He must be dark, tall, aud good tempered and 
about twenty. 

Mant H., twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, well edu- 
cated, anda domestic servant. Respondent must be about 
—re years of age; a petty officer in the Navy pre- 

erred. 

Brown-kYED Potty, eighteen, affectionate, domesti- 
cated, and pretty, wishes to correspond with a young 
gentleman, tall, fair, and fond of home and children; a 
chemist preferred, 

Gipsy, eighteen, medium height, a brunette, good 
figure, considered handsome, and fond of music. Ke- 
spondent must be about twenty, dark, handsome, and 
tall, and of honourable character. 

M. A. T., a tradesman of mi idle age, respectably con- 
nected, and of good family, desires to correspond with a 
widow or maiden lady, possessing some little income of 
her own, and thoroughly domesticated. 

‘Topsy, eighteen, mediuin height, fair, affectionate, and 
fond of home, desires to correspoud with a gentleman 
about twenty-one, tall, dark, and fond of home; a mid- 
shipman preferred. 

LoneLy Cuar.ie, twenty-one, tall, dark, and very af- 
fectiouate, a clerk in a Government office, desires to cor- 
respond with a young lady who must be about eighteen, 
fair, loving, and well educated, 

Lity anp May. “Lily,” twenty-five, dark hair and 
eyes, medium height, good looking, loving, and domesti. 
cated ; *‘ May,” twenty, fair complexion, dark blue eyes, 





aud fair huir, good lookiug, loving, and domesticated: 


tories. 2. See ‘*N.” 3. It does not necessarily injure the ; 





desire to correspond with two steady young men who 
must be dark and about their own ages aud fond of 
home. 
Auice, twenty, medium height, fair, auburn hair, dark 
brown eyes, considered pretty, and is well educated, Re- 
— must be fond of music, and a lover of his own 
reside. 
W. N., a young widow (with one child) in a little busi- 
ness of her own, desires to meet with a respectable man 
about thirty, as a partner for life; no objection toa 
widower. 
I, O. G. T., seventeen, dark, good looking, and affec- 
tionate. Respondent must be about the same age goo. 
looking, loving, and of a cheerful disposition, and fond 
of home. 
Geoxata, twenty-one, fair hair, and blue eyes, very tall, 
idered hand » loving, and domesticated, fond of 
home, and music. Respoudent must be of fair complex- 
ion, tall, good looking, and affectionate, and a school- 
master preferred. . 

Lizz1g, nineteen, dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, 
considered good looking, medium height, affectionato, 
and fond of home, and music, desires to correspond with 
a young sea-faring man of fair complexion, and of loving 
disposition ; a mate preferred. 

Emma aNp Maceis desire to correspond with two 
handsome young men holdinga good position, ‘‘ Emma” 
has Cark hair and eyes, is considered beautiful, has 
money, and is musical. ‘* Ma -gie,” blue eyes, and black 
hair, is considered handsome, and is thoroushly does- 
ticated. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECBIVED : 


BiancueE is responded to by—*C. H.S.,” a house: 
painter and decorator, possessing a little moucy, who 
believes that he would perfectly fulfil ail her require- 
ments, 

Po.ity by—** Georgie,” about the same age, tall, dari, 
and handsome ; is a grocer with 1001. per annum. 

Minnie by—“ Bob C.,” twenty-three, tall, dark, aud 
would make her a loviny and affectionate husband. 

Saran by—* Killarney,” twenty-two, a mechauic, fair 
complexion, loving, and fond of home and children. 

Epear by—* Emily,” twenty-one, loving, thoroughly 
domesticated, and thinks she is all that he requires, 

Haguiet L. by—“ A. B, C.,” who thinks he is all that 
she requires. 

Mania C. by—" X. B.,” tall, dark complexion, and fond 
of home and children. 

Kare A. by—"*A. Y.,” a clerk, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, and thiuks he is all that she requires. 

Emir R. by—"*G. O.,”" who tiiuks he is all that sho 
requires. 

‘Tovsy by—" R. T.,” tall, dark, aud thinks he would suit 
her. 

L. F. by—* Marguerite,” who thinks she is all that ho 
requires, being fair, loving, :nd domesticated. 

‘ep by—**R. P.,” twenty-two, dark, affectionate, and 
a domestic servant. 

Sober Jack by—* Cornelia,” twenty, is 5-t. 4in. in 
height, fair, with auburn hair, good looking, a teeto- 
taller, and thoroughly domesticated. 

W. H. by—“ Lily,” twenty-four, medium height, of a 
loving disposition, fair, blue eyes, und a quautity of 
golden hair. 

‘THUNDERER by—*‘ Jenny H.,” twenty, a domestic ser- 
— dark, fond of home, and thinks she would just suit 

im. 

TempLar by—" E, A.,” sixteen, fair, considered pretty, 
a good musician, fond of dancius, is domesticate d, aui 
thinks she is all he requires. 

East Inpigs by—* A. B.,” who thinks she is all that 
he requires, being a totsl abstainer, and in comfortable 
circumstances, 

Emma by—“ Heather Jack,” twenty-one, of dark com- 
plexion, loving disposition, and fond of home and chilu- 
ren. 

Loyety Faxny by—* Disconsolate Jack,” who is foni 
of home, possesses a little money, and thinks he is aii 
that she requires. . 

ADELAIDE by—“ Shah,” twenty-four, a Royal Marine, 
tall, dark, good tempered, foud of music and dancing, 
and thinks he is all that she requires. 

Jaug3 W. by—" A Widow,” thirty, who possesses an 
income of 751. peraunum. She is tall, considered good 
looking, and lady-like, aud is thoroughly domesticated. 

J. W. R. by—* Louisa R,,” twenty, 5ft. 2im., dark com- 
plexion, fond of home duties, and thinks she would sui‘ 

im. 





Mary Jack by—‘ Jessie,” nineteen, medium hei-:ht, 
thoroughly domesticated, and thiuks she is all that ho 
requires, 

HIGHLANDER by—“ Heather Bell,” twenty-two, me- 
dium height, blue eyes, fair, curling hair, considered 
pretty, domesticated, affectionate, aud perfectly willing 
to go to India 
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